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REACTION AGAINST PHILANTHROPY. 


Tutcs are not at present looking well for philanthropy. 
The public is evidently turning against many of the 
schemes for lessening evil and promoting good which 
have occupied attention for some years past. For this 
we can see good reasons, and we do not entirely regret 
the reaction ; but it is desirable that the ebb-tide should 
not go too far back, and it will be necessary that some 
other measures be taken to fulfil the same purposes in 
our social economy. 

The late philanthropic paroxysm was itself a reaction 
from a previous state of indifference. We are not old; 
yet we can recollect the time when prisons were foul 
and unregulated, so as to form a real punishment both 
to the criminal and the debtor; when a group of human 
beings was hanged every month or so for shoplifting, 
forgery, and other secondary offences; when the con- 
dition of the very poor was little remarked, or only so 
to be passed over as a thing unavoidable, and not to be 
helped or interfered with; and when the idea of Night 
Asylums, Houses of Refuge, and Ragged Schools, had 
as yet visited no one’s dreams. The heart and stomach 
of the public were then stout, and men in general were 
able to endure the ills of their neighbours with tran- 
quillity. By and by Mrs Fry began to see after prisons, 
which in a little time were converted into quiet, cleanly 
workshops, where life had no drawback but only that 
of being a little solitary. Mr Owen and Mr Brougham 
raised an outcry about education, and soon the humbler 
denizens of the community found themselves in circum- 
stances to gratify contending philanthropists of superior 
rank by allowing their children to go to school gratis. 
Humanity came into fashion; everything like vengeful 
punishment was given up, because the public could not 
stand it. It was discovered to be a great and para- 
mount duty of all who could take any care of them- 
selves, that they should also take care of all those 
who could or would not—sée to their being fed and 
housed, kept in clean flanneis, well-swept hearthstones, 
and honeysuckled doorways, provided with everything 
which the honest poor of old times had been accus- 
tomed to provide for themselves; in short, the every- 
body-do-for-every-body principle came to be the great 
motto of modern society. This has raged its time, and 
now we begin to see that the mass of crime and misery 
has not been lessened, but rather increased. It is 
shrewdly suspected that, in our anxiety to give succour, 
we have only relieved from responsibility, so as to 
propagate that which we had thought to repress. 
Many now begin to think that, after all, our ances- 
tors were not so far wrong as they once appeared in 
demanding that every sound person should chiefly see 
to his own subsistence and that of his offspring, and 


inflicting the punishment of neglect, if not one of a 


more positive kind, where this alleged duty was not 
performed. 

It must be admitted that the facts tend very much 
to show that humanity may be carried to a point where 
it defeats its own objects. During the forty years of 
philanthropy, commitments for offences have increased 
in their proportion to population sixfold. This cannot 
be to more than a fractionary extent the result of in- 
creased vigilance in the police, or of any similar cause. 
Seeing that it has gone on hand in hand with a con- 
tinual softening of the lot of criminals, one cannot but 
think the two things in some degree connected as cause 
and effect, more particularly as we frequently hear of 
offences being committed directly for the purpose of 
securing a retreat in the comforts of the jail. One such 
fact as that the prison accommodation of an English 
county actually costs twenty-six pounds for each inmate 
per annum, exclusive of the charge for food, is suffi- 
ciently startling. Now the modern idea as to criminals 
—reform rather than punish them—is highly amiable, 
and entitled to honour, on account of the feelings from 
which it springs; but it may be a mistake, or it may 
be impracticable, and if fully proved to be less effica- 
cious than the other plan, society is entitled to give it 
up. In our growing squeamishness, we have perhaps 
come to ignore punishment too much. The Providence 
which overrules all does not do so. It punishes im- 
prudence and wickedness by disease and death every 
hour of every day. What if stern measures are ulti- 
mately the most humane after all ? 

During the same period, the regulated expenditure 
for the relief of poverty in all the various ways has 
increased enormously ; and yet the number of beggars 
has not been lessened ; neither has there been a dimi- 
nution of the numbers of those poor people who, we 
are told, pine unrelieved. On the contrary, human 
patience is worn out with the importunities of ragged 
men, women, and children, in the streets of every 
large town; and the meaner parts of each city are now 
as much crammed with hopeless destitution as ever. 
About fourteen years ago, one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds was the outlay for the poor in Scotland 
through the regular channels: now the expenditure in 
the parishes is approaching half a million: there is a 
vast increase of beneficence in other ways; and yet 
there is more obtrusive mendicancy, and more obscure 
unreached wretchedness, than formerly. It follows that 
either society is going through a rapid course of demo- 
ralisation from causes independent of poverty, or that 
our late solicitude to take the burdens of individuals 
upon the public shoulders has resulted in this demo- 
ralisation, notwithstanding, it may be, an increase in 
the general resources of the community. 

Even granting that the latter inference is only matter 
of suspicion, and not proved, all may well feel that it 
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forms a grave subject of deliberation. Each will pro- 
bably have his own feelings as to how far we are called 


to rank in equality with his fellow-creatures who, for 
any but the most compelling of causes, adds himself to 


upon, by a regard for our fellow-creatures, to substitute | this fatal burden. On the contrary, he ever must be a 
for this system of impulsive philanthropy a policy, of | legitimate subject of contempt and reprobation to his 


which the leading feature should be, that individuals 
must be taught to trust mainly to themselves, their own 


exertions, and their own virtue, for what they require in | pe left to the individual. 


their mortal pilgrimage. The tendency is now certainly 


neighbours. 

Not only is it necessary for each to work, but even 
the responsibility for finding employment must mainly 
On this point there has been 
fully as much fallacy as on any other. In fact society 


towards this course, as if the errors of the past were | is no more bound to find work for any of its members, 


already too notorious to be denied. It is in such cir- 


than to support any who will not work—humanity 


cumstances that we find ourselves called upon for a few | being here, as in the other case, the only claim which 


remarks. 


any one can have upon another. Were the opposite 


First, then, it strikes us as but the simplest justi principle to be adopted, what test should society have 


as well as the best policy, that abrupt transitions should 
be avoided. If society has erred, and, by its error, 


that the individual had really been unable to obtain 
work, or had not rejected a fitting employment on im- 
proper grounds? A noble shelter it would be, indeed, 


created a multitude of dependents, it is only the duty | for the indolent and the fastidious! How would it suit 


of society to cut off this dependence with as little inflic- 
tion of suffering as possible. It is, however, equally 
clear that no such change can be brought about with- 


that the busy should have to seek for the work, while 
the disengaged waited till it was found? Let the com- 
munity furnish work! And keep up national workshops 


out a very considerable amount of suffering ; and for | Where half work was done, and done badly, in ruinous 
this let all be prepared. The poor will find themselves competition with the independent industrious pursuing 


as in the hands of the surgeon, and the ‘ good souls’ 
who look on cannot expect to escape without a few 
sympathetic twinges. 

The grand means by which a more healthy system is 
to be restored, is undoubtedly a change in the expres- 
sions of popular opinion on the nature of society and its 


obligations. For some years past, most popular writers | Te¢os™ 


the same trades. We have all seen what this principle 
results in. No, no; there is but one simple plan for 
every unit of us—that he should get at something he can 
do, and do it, no matter what it is, if only the best 
thing he can do. Every aberration from this rule must 
be fatal while human nature remains as it is. 

It might be worthy of consideration how far the 
ised evils arising from failure of employment 


A might be remedied by a system resembling that which 
| Hepat fr he tec 
nursling of society, instead of a being commissioned by wet | y, 8 regulated stoppage o = 


nature to take his place in the general scene of industry, 


realised by operatives. We have no calculations on the 
subject; but we have no doubt that a discount on pay, 


and employ his own faculties in providing for his own | such as would scarcely tell on any man’s ordinary com- 
necessities, owing no man anything but love. It will | forts while in full autem, would provide a fund 


now be necessary to look the primary law of nature in 


sufficient to succour all worthy persons accidentally 


the face, that he who will not work, must want—a rule | thrown out of work, as well as soften those periodical 
not at all interfering with the claim of humanity in | failures of employment in large districts, ont ti in parti- 


favour of those unable for work, or who in some par- 
ticular exigency cannot obtain employment, but which 
assuredly, in its general bearing, must be paramount 
to every other consideration. For what is the society 
which is looked to as that which must do for every- 
body, but only a cluster of persons who are obliged 


to work for everything which they possess? In what| benefits which the middle-classes 


predicament would this society be if every unit com- 
posing it were, instead of working for himself, to ex- 
that the rest should work for him? In that case 


cular branches of manufacture, which form so painful a 
feature of our present social condition. It appears to 
us that the state is as well entitled to come in and 
enforce such a system, as it is to lay on any taxes 
whatever for general objects. Situated as most work- 
ing-men are, thus to give them even compulsorily the 
derive from their 
reserves of capital, would be a real boon; and, as such, 
it would probably come in time to be regarded by all 
those ing any reflection or endowed with the 


possessing 
it is easy to see that we should immediately be a spirit of Selamat It is not to be contemplated as 


in all the practical difficulties of a vicious circle. 
would be expecting B to help him, B would be look- 


a substitute for poor-rates. The impotent poor might 
be provided for exactly as they are at present, while, to 


ing to C, while C again was resting in expectation of Fm a all jealousy as to the relief of the middle-classes 


aid from A and B. No one would be working, but all 


would be idle y, and meanwhile starvation 


m an pny of their existing burdens, it might be 
t they should become contributors to the 


would be making its approaches. It is pure delusion to National Fund for the Unemployed to the extent of the 


talk of property being saddled with any obligation, be- 
yond what is imposed by humanity and expediency, to 


present expenditure on behalf of able-bodied paupers. 
B 


Support the whole of those who may be, or who may re- such a society as ours, it may be expected that, even 


present themselves as being, in want; because 


property 
is open to every man, and is nothing but what may be | present over-philanthropic 


saved by self- out of the aggregate results of in- 
Se” It is not apt to occur to those who allow them- 
selves to look ee ors beneficence, to 
what an extent they are a grievance and 
so doing. Under protection of the universal tenderness 
towards 


as if there were no dishonour in their ci 


under an ascertained necessity for reaction against the 
baa and movements, no 

monstrous outrage will be committed. Yet many com- 
nt and self-indulgent illusions must be 

e must not expect it to be wholly an affair of rose- 


a discredit by | water. The case is not that of a gentleman with 


money in his pockets going into a theatre to be 


meritorious and unavoidable poverty, they feel | amused, but that of a — entering an hospital to 
ircums surgical 


tances, | be subjected to medical and 


treatment. The 


even while it is clear as mid-day that they might, by | increasing tendencies to crime and pauperism are, to 
fair exertion, raise themselves into indepen Un- | all appearance, the ex be. ae of fallacious systems. 


reflecting as they are on the subject, it is but the | The systems age n 
t the drain of the products of in-| toms will abate. 


tritest of facts, 
dustry by the idle in all their various forms is a tre- 


cause of the production of fresh destitution—an evil | past, i 
constantly reproducing itself. No one can be entitled | every i 


be changed before the symp- 
One great source of the evil seems 
to be, our error as to the degree in which guilt and 
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the materials we have to deal with shows this to be im- 
possible. Human nature cannot be greatly changed in 
one or two generations. Civilisation has always been a 
plant of slow growth. Most undoubtedly, then, it were 
as wise to expect hot water under cold ice, as to look for 
a paradise in the present state of things. On the con- 
trary, where there is so much temptation presented to 
natures so constituted, there will be much crime; and 
while men still act by impulse, instead of reason, there 
must be much resulting sorrow. We must, then, how- 
ever painful it may be, submit to the idea that there 
will be pain. We must consent to take the world as 
God has given it to us—a scene of mingled weal and 
wo, where even happiness only can exist in contrast 
with its opposite, where want becomes the grand sti- 
mulus to the labours which create our enjoyments, and 
sorrow the great purificator of our spirits, and that 
which most effectually raises us above and beyond this 
limited and sordid scene. 


MONTENEGRO. 

Tue eastern shores of the Adriatic, and contiguous 
islands, have been less explored by tourists than any 
other portions of Europe; and Mr Paton’s wanderings 
come before the public with a promise of novelty very 
rare in these well-travelled times.* Although the pro- 
mise, however, is redeemed, we cannot say that the 
result is quite so interesting as we expected. After 
descending the Illyrian Alps into Dalmatia (the main 
subject of the work), and getting somewhat accus- 
tomed to the difference of manners and costume, the 
continuous catalogue of little-known, or altogether un- 
known and unimportant names, becomes fatiguing. Nor 
is this made up for by any ideas of magnitude or wealth ; 
for the whole country numbers only 400,000 inhabitants, 
giving 113 per square mile; and the uncultivated land 
(the greater proportion of which is incapable of culti- 
vation) averages 80 per cent. of the surface. 

But the comparative want of interest is not charge- 
able upon Mr Paton, who is an excellent scenic artist. 
Numerous bits of painting throughout the volumes will 
bear a comparison with anything of the kind in recent 
travels; and whenever he has anything to tell that is 
intelligible to the sympathies of his phlegmatic and 
exclusive countrymen, he tells it with effect. A trip 
he makes, for instance, beyond the line he had pre- 
scribed for himself, is full of interest, and, to most 
readers, of novelty. The scene is the mountain on 
which the extraordinary republic of Montenegro is 
perched, at one time an important fief of the Servian 
empire, with which it was, and is, completely identified 
in blood, language, and religion. To this part of the 
work we shall devote our exclusive attention; and 
although Mr Paton was accidentally prevented from 
enjoying more than a glimpse of the Montenegrines 
and their country, we shall be able to supply what is 
wanted from those Russian authorities to whom we 
owe almost all that is known on the subject. 

When the Turks became masters of Servia in the 
fourteenth century, the Montenegrines were the only 
nobles of the empire who preserved their Christian faith: 
the mountain, whose fastnesses enabled them to secure 
their independence, rising, ‘like Ararat, amid the over- 
whelming floods of Islamism.’ Eventually it sank into 
the see of an archbishop, and was conquered by the 
Turks under Soliman the Magnificent; which event 
made converts to the faith of the prophet even on the 


* Highlands and Islands of the Adriatie, and the Southern Pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire. By A. A. Paton. 2 vols. Chap- 
man and Hall. London. 1849. 


renegades, however, were after- 
wards massacred, almost to a man, by one of the afch- 


bishops, in whose family the spiri power, as well as 
predominating temporal influence, became hereditary. 
In the midst of a Mohammedan country which it defied, 
yet upon which it could make no impression, and nomi- 
nally depending upon Russia, from which it received 
no support, Montenegro now sunk back into still darker 
than feudal barbarism, and its existence was almost 
forgotten in Europe. Then came the wars of Napoleon, 
which brought the mountaineers from their fastnesses ; 
and then the treaty of Vienna, which declared the 
Adriatic province at the foot of the mountain a part 
of the Austrian dominions, but left the mountain itself 
an independent state, though acknowledging nominally, 
as before, the supremacy of Russia. 

So much for the benefit of those who were unac- 
quainted with Montenegro. The mountain appears 
almost to overhang the Austrian town of Cattaro on the 
Adriatic. ‘ At the extremity of the basin of Cattaro 
is situated the town, regularly fortified. A quay fronts 
the basin, and a plantation of poplars, rising with the 
masts of the vessels, under which the Bocchese, in their 
almost Turkish costume, prosecuted their business, 
produced a novelty of effect which one seldom sees on 
the beaten tracks of the tourist; and looking down the 
basin which I had traversed yesterday evening, a cluster 
of villas with their red roofs are seen shining among 
the thickly-planted gardens that cover the promontory 
stretching into the water. If we pass from the front 
to the back of the town, the rocks rise up perpendicu- 
larly behind the last street; so that the traveller, stand- 
ing in the piazza in front of the church, is obliged to 
strain his neck in looking up to the battlements of the 
fort that surmounts the place.’ 4 

Mr Paton having determined to gratify his bie / 
= himself under the escort of a Dalmatian Du d i 

getty, with whom he began the ascent of the moun- 

tain. ‘The shaggy brown mare of the trooper was 
eaparisoned in the Turkish way, with a high cantled 
cloth saddle, and a silver chain forming part of the 
bridle. Instead of the long Oriental robes of yesterday, 
in which I was introduced to him, he wore a short 
crimson jacket, lined with sable, a silver-hilted sword 
being hung from his shoulder; while our attendants 
carried long Albanian rifles, their small buts covered 
with mother-of-pearl, and the men with coarse frieze 
dresses, tattered sandals, weather-beaten faces, and long 
uncombed locks falling over their necks.’ The Velle- 
bitch, called the ladder-road of Cattaro, leads along a 
face of rock 4000 feet high, and ‘ sy little out of the 
perpendicular. There could not be less than fifty zig- 
zags, one over the other, and, seen from above, the road 
looks like a coil of ropes. As we passed one tower of 
the fortress after another, the whole region of Cattaro 
was seen as from a balloon; the ships were visible only 
by their decks; and I do not overstrain description 
when I say that, arrived at the top, although we were 
very little out of the —— above Cattaro, the 
human figures on the bright yellow gravelled quay were 
such faint black specks, that the naked eye could scarce 
perceive them ; so that the independence of Montenegro 
ceases to be a riddle to whomsoever ascends this road. 
When standing on the quay of Cattaro, how high and 
gloom-engendering seem those mountains on the other 
side of the gulf, as seen from below! I now look down 
upon their crests, and dilate sight and sénse by casting 
my eyes beyond them upon the wide blue sheet of the 
Adriatic, the height of the line where sky meets sea 
showing how loftily I am placed.’ 

On arriving at the top of the ladder, he was in Mon- 
tenegro, and after crossing a desert plateau, and sur- 
mounting another ridge, looked down into ‘a sort of 
punch-bowl, the bottom of which was a perfectly level 
circular plain of rich, carefully-cultivated land, an oasis 
in this wilderness of rocks. . . . Here all the inhabitants 
had clothes of frieze, resembling closely those of Bul- 
garia; but instead of the woolly caps, many of them wore 
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black skull-caps, and wide trousers and tights from the 
knee to the ankle; those who lounged about having a 
which is like the Turkish cloak, but of a dirty 
white colour, and the pile inwards so long, coarse, and 
shaggy, as to be like the fleece of a sheep. The necks 
and of the men were bare, and all wore miserable 
sandals, Each male wore arms, the waist-belt, like that 
of an Albanian, showing a bundle of pistols and dirks, 
which brought to mind the old heraldic motto, “ Aye 
ready!” So predominant, indeed, is the idea of the sol- 
dier over that of the citizen, that even when a child is 
baptised, pistols are put to the infant’s mouth to kiss, 
and then laid in the cradle beside him; and one of the 
favourite toasts drunk on the occasion is, “ May he 
never die in his bed!” The dress of the women was of 
dirty white cloth; and in cut, its family likeness to the 
old costume of Servia is recognisable; but the details 
people.’ 

On entering one of the cottages, through a whirlwind 
of smoke issuing by the door, its only path of egress, 
he saw that it was divided into three compartments, 
separated by rude basketwork—one for the family, one 
for cattle, and one for sheep. ‘ Like the Noah’s Ark or 
Nativity of the older Flemish painters, a sunbeam 
darted through a hole on smoked rafters and an old 
chest, and the cattle were seen in the dim depths of the 
recess. 


* We now remounted, and began the ascent of the last 
crest of the chain; every scrap of earth preserved in the 
hill-side being carefully cleared of stones, and fenced 
round. Higher up was a wood, having, like the inha- 
bitants, all the signs of the niggardly penury of nature : 
soon every trace of vegetation ceased, the road was a 
faint track in the rocks, and an eagle, screaming from 
cliff to cliff, was the only object that invaded the mono- 
tony of our way; but on gaining the spot where the 
waters the prospect that spread out before us 
seemed boundless.’ Such is the salubrity of the climate 
here, that the French resident mentions having ‘ met 
with a man who had lived to see the sixth generation 
of his family ; the old man himself being 117 years of 
age; his son 100; his grandson nearly 82; his great- 
grandson had attained his 60th year; the son of the 
- nb lea his son 21; and his grandchild 2 years 


Cetigne, the capital of this extraordinary territory, 
he describes as being rather a fortified convent, sur- 
rounded by scattered houses, than a town; but there is 
a large government-house, styled the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, and an inn uniting the characters of a Euro’ 
hotel and an Asiatic khan. The vladika, or archbishop, 
was absent at the time; but our traveller was shown 
by the archimandrite the convent, containing a school- 
room, where thirty-two boys were at work on the ele- 
ments of knowledge. ‘ All the other parts of the estab- 
lishment are of the most primitive kind; a circular 
8 for thrashing corn, of the exact circumference of 

great bell of Moscow ; beehives of hollowed trunks 
of trees, and everything betokening such a state of 
manners as might have existed in our own country in 
feudal times. An old wooden door on the ground-floor 
met our view, being the stable of the vladika, containing 
a milk-white Arab, presented to him by the pacha of 
Bosnia ; a new iron door beside it was that of the powder 
magazine; an imprudent position, for if the convent took 
fire from above, an explosion, such as would level the 
whole edifice, would be the infallible result. ... A hun- 
dred yards off is the new Government-House, built by 
the present vladika; and going thither, we found a 
billiard-room, to combine pleasure and business, in 
which the senate was then sitting. The brother of the 
viadika was seated at the upper end of the room ona 
black leather easy-chair, smoking a pipe. A large por- 
trait the smaller one of Kara 

George, prints yron and Napoleon, hung from 

the walls. There was no bar, as in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons; but a bi on which the vladika 


is said to be a first-rate performer, the upper 
from the lower end of the apartment. A senate of 
course ought not to be without the ushers of the black 
and white rod: I accordingly saw in a corner a bundle 
of these insignia; but on observing their ends marked 
with chalk, I concluded that they belonged to the bil- 
liard establishment. An appeal case was going on, and 
a gigantic broad-shouldered man, with his belt full of 
pistols, was pleading his cause with great animation. 
It appeared that he was a priest; that his parishioners 
owed him each ten okas of grain per annum, but this 
year could not pay him; and the president decided that 
he should remit as much as possible on the score of the 
bad times, but that he should keep an account, and be 
repaid at a more prosperous season. The senators sat 
all round the room, each man being armed, and the 
discussions often extremely vociferous. There are no 
written laws in Montenegro, and there is no venality, as 
in the Turkish courts of justice; but they lean some- 
what to the side of the most warlike litigant, so that it 
may be said that club-law has not yet ceased.’ 

This spirit is kept up by the petty warfare which still 
goes on on the borders of the Lake of Scutari, where 
bands of forty or fifty Montenegrines descend every 
now and then to ‘lift’ the cattle of the Moslem. ‘It 
never strikes the Montenegrine that this is immoral, 
the shedding of the blood of a Moslem being in his eyes 
not only lawful, but laudable; and a mother will often 
reproach her laggard son by contrasting his remaining 
at home with their father, who killed such and such a 
number of Turks. The result of this is, that all the 
debateable land is cultivated by men armed to the teeth. 
. . - But robberies or theft within the Montenegrine 
territory are rare. When an execution does take place, 
it has all the singularity of the rest of their manners. 
Representatives of all the forty tribes assemble with 
loaded guns, and the criminal, with his hands bound 
behind him, has a short space to run, when all fire upon 
him, and he is generally despatched ; but instances have 
been known of his getting off with a wound.’ 

It is not surprising that in such a country the ler 
talionis should be the law of the land. Feuds are handed 
down from generation to generation, between families, 
villages, and even branches of the same family. ‘To 
remedy the evil, courts of compensation were 
and the blood redeemed with money; but this was a 
very solemn affair, and a hundred and thirty-two ducats, 
four Austrian zwanzigers, aud a Turkish parah, or about 
sixty pounds sterling, was the ransom for a death, and 
about half that sum for an eye andalimb. The cere- 


pean | monies of reconciliation were very curious. The judge 


was always a stranger, generally a priest; and the ex- 
penses of the court being settled beforehand, the judge 
took all the arms from the parties, and never returned 
them until all claims were settled. In the case of feuds 
of families, the murderer presented himself on his knees, 
with the pistol or other arms hung round his neck, and 
begged pardon in the name of God and St John. If the 
avenging party raised him, and embraced him, he was 
pardoned; and sometimes the avenging relations stood 
godfather for the child of the offender. At each treaty of 
peace the Turkish parah was cut in two, and tied to the 
written treaty; and an entertainment, at the expense 
of the offender, closed the feud. Even in the Austrian 
territory amusing arrears of insult or injury were 
brought up for settlement; and in spite of Austrian 
laws, these courts of reconciliation were held, until 
lately, in the circle of Cattaro, quite independently of 
Austrian local authority. In the territory of the Pas- 
trovich, a savage tribe in Austrian Albania, one village 
demanded of another fifty ducats for an insult that one 
of their women had received from some Venetian sol- 
diers, in the time of that republic, through the supine- 
ness or pusillanimity of the village in question; and an 
old man of seventy being referred to, related that he 
had heard the matter stated in his youth; but how the 
dispute was settled does not appear.’ 

present government of Montenegro, however, 
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according to M. Broniewski, one of the Russian authors 
we have alluded to, has effected something. The com- 
munities still refuse to deliver up a murderer, but they 
permit the burning down of his house and confiscation 
of his cattle. The sentence is executed by the chiefs 
of villages, who divide the spoil among them; and the 
criminal, thus deprived of home and property, betakes 
himself to some distant cavern, and becomes a robber. 
On the rare occasion when an execution takes place, no 
one person can officiate, or he would expose himself to 
the vengeance of the family; but—as it happened in 
1836, when two malefactors were to be put to death at 
Cetigne—several hundred persons from different dis- 
tricts fire their rifles at once upon the condemned. In 
the case alluded to, one of the men was killed, and the 
other only wounded ; but the latter was considered to 
have paid the penalty of the law as well as the former, 
and he was cured of his wounds, and set free. 

* A Montenegrine,’ says M. Broniewski, ‘is always 
armed, and carries about, during his most peaceful 
occupation, a rifle, pistols, a yatagan, and a cartouch- 
box. The Montenegrines spend their leisure time in 
firing at a target, and are accustomed to this exercise 
from their boyish years. Their very games and amuse- 
ments bear the stamp of a military character, and they 
are admitted by all to be most skilful shots. Being 
inured to hardships and privations, they perform, with- 
out fatigue, and in high spirits, very long and forced 
marches. They leap over wide ditches, supporting 
themselves on their long rifles, and pass over precipices 
where bridges would be absolutely requisite for every 
other kind of troops, and they climb the steepest rocks 
with great facility; they also bear with the greatest 


_ patience hunger, thirst, and every kind of privation. 


. .. When the enemy is in great force, they burn 
their villages, devastate their ficlds, and, after having 
enticed him into the mountains, they surround him, 
and attack him in a most desperate manner. ... When, 
at the attack of Clobuck, a little detachment of our 
troops was obliged to retreat, an officer of stout make, 
and no longer young, fell on the ground from exhaustion. 
A Montenegrine perceiving it, ran immediately to him, 
and having drawn his yatagan, said, “ You are very 
brave, and must wish that I should cut off your head. 
Say a prayer, and make the sign of the cross.” The 
officer, horrified at the proposition, made an effort to 
rise, and rejoined his.comrades with the assistance of 
the friendly Montenegrine. . . . Arms, a small loaf of 
bread, a cheese, some garlic, a little brandy, an old gar- 
ment, and two pair of sandals made of raw hide, form 


| all the equipage of the Montenegrines. On their march 


they do not seek any shelter from rain or cold. In 
rainy weather the Montenegrine wraps his head with 
the strookah (a shawl of coarse cloth), lies down on the 
ground where he stood, and putting his rifle under him, 
sleeps very comfortably.’ On visiting one of the vil- 
lages, ‘a young woman (the youngest daughter-in-law 
of the family) entered the room with a wooden bowl 
filled with water; she bowed with great timidity; kissed 
the hem of my garment and the hand of my sailor, who 
jumped up at this mark of respect ; she then pulled off 
my boots, examined them with great curiosity, took off 
my stockings, and washed my feet, as well as those of my 
sailor. After this the Kniaz proposed to me the Pascha 
(Easter cake), and all the family gave me and my com- 
panion the Eastern salutation. After this, water was 
presented to wash our hands, a candle was lighted 
before the images, prayers were said, and supper, con- 
sisting of a boiled fowl and smoked mutton, was brought. 
The master of the house alone sat down with us at 
table, the children served, and several persons who had 
entered the room stood looking at us and talking.’ The 
next morning he was obliged to visit at least twenty 
families, and take food, or at least taste it, with each of 
them. ‘ On entering, as well as on leaving each house, 
I was obliged to kiss every member of the family ; and 
whenever I gave a child a little lump of sugar, I was 
kissed again by every one in the house. At last, after 


having kissed the whole village several times over and 
over, my mule was brought, and I mounted it, accom- 
panied by loud wishes for a happy voyage, and amidst 
firing of muskets. My sailor was made so drunk, that 
it was necessary to stretch him across the donkey. I 
must not forget that, in passing from one house to 
another, I was formally delivered from one’s hands into 
others, like a chattel, with an injunction to keep me as 
the apple of their eye.’ 

The history of a curious impesture practised u 
this primitive people is given by Mr Paton, and it 
exemplifies in a striking manner their attachment to 
their nominal superior the czar. In the year 1760, an 
Austrian soldier of the name of Stephen Mali, a young 
man of lazy habits, and otherwise bad character, deserted 
the service, and made his way to Montenegro, where he 
became servant to a sort of doctor. Stephen soon 
tired of his new employment; and hearing on all sides 
the story of Peter the Great living at Saardam as a 
shipwright, it inspired him with the idea of becoming a 
great man himself. He told his master—who had formed 
a high opinion of him—that he himself was Peter; and 
that, desiring to see with his own eyes a little more of 
the world before returning home, he had come to visit 
his friends the Montenegrines incog. The good doctor 
believed every word of the story, and falling down upon 
his knees, kissed the hand of the czar; and soon it was 
current in the Mountain that the Great Peter was 
among them. He was treated according to his assumed 
rank, and soon acquired so much influence, that his 
authority became greater than that of the archbishop, 
at that time an old and infirm man. What made his 
fortune, however, was the hostility of the Turkish offi- 
cials. They pronounced him to be an impostor, and 
from that moment every man in the Mountain believed 
him to be the true czar. ‘ At last the court of Russia, 
to undeceive the people, sent Prince Dolgorouki to 
Montenegro, properly accredited to the archbishop, who 
assembled all the people, and declared him to be an 
impostor. Stephen was therefore placed under arrest, 
and taken to the upper floor of the convent. The door 


being left open, he sat in a corner, while his old ad- | 


mirers still thronged in and conversed with him; the 
archbishop and Dolgorouki, on the ground-floor, think- 
ing the whole business about to be concluded. But 
Stephen’s resources were not at anend. Calling one of 
the most influential men, to speak a few words with 
him in private, he said, “ There is the key of my box; 
go to the convent of Sermnitza, open it, and take the 
money in it. Leave Montenegro immediately, and go 
to Russia; and after telling my faithful people how I 
have been betrayed by my own subject, bring back the 
principal men of the empire to deliver me from Dolgo-~ 
rouki, who, you see, traitor though he be, lodges me over 
his head, and does not dare to put me below him.” The 
consequence was, that Dolgorouki left the Mountain 
branded as an impostor, and Stephen, once more a great 
man, assured everybody that the Paschatics of Scutari 
and Ipek were the righteous appendages of Monte- 
negro.’ 

Stephen, in fact, was so clever a fellow, that although 
he wanted physical courage, a quality so much prized 
in Montenegro, it is hard to say when the farce would 
have ended, had not the pacha of Scutari hastened the 
dénouement by employing the dagger of an assassin, 
‘The rule of Stephen lasted between three and four 
years, and ought to find a place in every book ef popu- 
lar delusions and impostures. It is evident that, with 
good education, a good position, and, above all, with 
common honesty, Stephen would have been a historical 
character. His knowledge of human nature in its 
strength and weakness must have been prodigious; 
and like Hakem, the mad caliph of Cairo, he kept sa 
strict an observance of the laws of meum and tuum, that 
a sum of money-placed on the public road would remain 
there untouched and unstolen.’ 

We must now take leave of Mr Paton, only saying 
from the other authority, that the scene of these curious 
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events is a territory about sixty English miles by 
thirty-five, containing somewhat more than one hun- 
dred villages, the largest with a population of about 
1000. Montenegro can always send into the field 
15,000 armed men; but twice the number may be 
raised for the defence of the country. 


BOATSWAIN. 


Wrrur the precincts of Windsor Castle there is a small 
marble monument, on which may be read the following 
inscription :— 
BENEATH THIS SPOT 
ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF A BEING 
WHO WAS POSSESSED OF BEAUTY WITHOUT VANITY, 
STRENGTH WITHOUT INSOLENCE, 
COURAGE WITHOUT FEROCITY, 
AND ALL THE VIRTUES OF MAN WITHOUT HIS VICES. 
THIS PRAISE WOULD BE BUT EMPTY FLATTERY 
WERE IT INSCRIBED UPON THE ASHES OF A HUMAN BEING, 
AND YET IT IS ONLY WHAT IS DUE TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE DOG BOATSWAIN: 
BORN IN NEWFOUNDLAND MAY 1801— 
DIED AT WINDSOR 18TH NOVEMBER 1815, 


Some few particulars regarding this remarkable dog, 
who, though unknown to fame, bore no inconsiderable 
part in the history of his day, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

Boatswain was born in Newfoundland, as his epitaph 
sets forth, in the month of May 1801. He was brought 
to England, while still a pup, by Captain Philips of the 
Royal Navy, who undertook the charge of his early 
nurture and education. The pupil quickly rewarded his 
master’s care by the rapid development of his supe- 
rior qualities. At two years old, Boatswain was the 
finest animal of his breed that was anywhere to be met 
with : his coat was of an iron-gray colour, spotted with 
tan; he had a majestic head, eyes full of fire, and yet of 
gentleness, and a broad well-formed tail, which seemed 
to be continually in movement. To all this it must be 
added that he was generous, brave, and disinterested— 
in fact, possessed of all the virtues which are enumerated 
in his epitaph. It will therefore be readily understood 
that Captain Philips’s dog soon became a universal 
favourite, and it was not long before his fame reached 
the ears of the Prince of Wales, who laughingly offered 
promotion to the captain if he would make him a pre- 
sent of his dog. Philips was much vexed, but replied, 
as in duty bound, that he would be only too happy to 
have it in his power to contribute in anyway to the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness. In the course of two 
days after this conversation, Boatswain was transferred 
to Windsor, where an elegant little pavilion, in the 
Chinese style, was constructed expressly for his use. 

Up to the year 1804, Boatswain contented himself 
with basking in the sunshine of courtly ease. At this 
period, however, he began to bear a part in the politics 
of the day. England was on the point of a rupture 
with France, and the ministry were very desirous of 
securing, without further delay, the co-operation of the 
northern powers. Matters had not, however, as yet 
been brought definitively to a point. At this period 
the diplomatic body were one day invited to share the 
courtly hospitality of Carlton House; and they had not 
been long assembled before the P—— ambassador was 
engaged in an animated conversation with the Prince 
of Wales, who, although at this time exercising but 
little sway over his father’s counsels, could not but feel 
interested, both as an Englishman, and as heir to the 
British throne, in the success of the negotiations which 


were then on foot. At a little distance stood one of 
the envoys from the French court, a skilful diploma- 
tist, who enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the 
First Consul. The prince was seeking, with all that 
graceful and winning eloquence which he so well knew 
how to employ, to convince the ambassador of the 
advantages which would accrue to all parties from the 
great northern powers uniting with England in an 
offensive and defensive alliance. The ambassador, still 
unconvinced, made only evasive replies to all the argu- 
ments employed by his royal host; and feeling himself 
somewhat hard pressed, was not a little relieved when 
Boatswain, who was often on these occasions a favoured 
guest, came bounding joyously into the room, 

‘ What a noble animal!’ exclaimed the P—— ambas- 
sador. 

‘Yes,’ replied the prince, ‘he is a fine fellow, and 
well trained into the bargain. He is‘a first-rate fetcher 
and carrier, as I will prove to you directly.’ 

Boatswain was standing by the side of the French 
envoy, and seemed to be chewing something between 
his teeth. 

‘Here, Boatswain!’ exclaimed the prince. The dog 
advanced towards him, and with an inimitable grace 
peculiar to himself, presented him an open letter. ‘ This 
is doubtless some stray paper which he has picked up 
in my study,’ said the prince, taking it from the 
animal, and glancing hastily at its contents. It was 
addressed to the French envoy, and contained only 
these few words :— 

‘Srr—I am writing to my ambassador, as well as to 
yourself, this matter being one of the utmost import- 
ance. Any rapprochement between the court of St 
James’s and the P—— ambassador must be prevented, 
no matter at what cost. The latter is a man of a nar- 
row and self-sufficient mind: you will not find it very 
difficult to influence him. e 

Bonaparte, First Consul.’ 

When his Royal Highness had perused this document, 
he turned towards the ambassador, and said with a smile, 
‘Boatswain made a yet happier discovery than I had 
anticipated—he has brought to light something which 
concerns your excellency.’ 

* Me!’ exclaimed the diplomatist. 

‘Yes: read this, and judge for yourself.’ 

The ambassador read as he was desired, and the First 
Consul’s letter effected more in one moment than the 
prince’s eloquence in an hour. From this day forward 
the irritated diplomatist became the most ardent par- 


tisan of war, and his despatches to his own government | 


decided the king of P—— in favour of the coalition. 
Such was the first act of Boatswain’s political career, 
which had its share in producing one of the bloodiest 
wars that has desolated Europe. He, in the meanwhile, 
all unconscious of the part he bore in these great events, 
lost nothing of the original simplicity and modesty of 
his character; and indeed it must be confessed that 
not long after this, his reputation, subject to the muta- 
bility of all human affairs, began somewhat to diminish 
in the world. The prince’s passion for dogs became 
merged in one for horses, and he made a present of his 
old favourite to the well-known Beau Brummell. He 
sold it for three hundred guineas to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the duke for two hundred to the Marquis of 
Argyle, the marquis for a hundred and fifty to Viscount 
Hereford, and the viscount for ninety to Lord Ross, It 
was evident that Boatswain was no longer held in due 
estimation. At last, however, he was so fortunate as 
to find a master who was worthy of him. Lord Ross 
gave him to a physician, who was also a fellow of the 
Royal Society. This new owner happened to be one of 
those origi men who hold animals in higher esteem 
than they do their fellow-creatures in general. He 
consequently attached himself warmly to Boatswain, 
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that time accorded only 


Not satisfied with this concession, the doctor also 
sought and obtained an interview with the Emperor at 
St Cloud. Napoleon received his guest at his breakfast 
table, and as he sipped his cup of chocolate, discussed 
divers scientific subjects, until their conversation was 
interrupted by a low and long-continued moaning at the 
door. Bonaparte rose to see from whence this noise 


roceeded. 

‘ Sire,’ replied the doctor, who was, as we have said, 
an original, ‘ it is only one of my friends who is at the 
door; and as he is seldom absent from my side, he is 
complaining after his own fashion.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the Emperor graciously, ‘I shall be 
charmed at having the pleasure of making your friend’s 
acquaintance.’ 

The door was accordingly opened, and Boatswain, 
with a thousand gambols, bounded towards his master ; 
but, as ill-luck would have it, in his joyous career he 
overset a splendid vase of Sévres china, and shattered 
it to atoms. The agonized savant seized a chair, and 
was about to fling it at the dog, when Napoleon calmly 
arrested him, saying, ‘ Sir, the vase can easily be re- 

but such a dog as this it would be hard to match; 
must therefore plead for his forgiveness.’ 

The doctor did not require to be asked a second time 
to pardon his favourite ; and Boatswain, who seemed 
perfectly well aware of all that had passed, turned 
towards his protector with a sparkling and grateful eye. 
Bonaparte patted his head, and said, turning towards 
the doctor, ‘It is not often that men are as grateful. 
What a pity it is that this dumb animal has not as 
good a memory as they ?’ 

‘Sire,’ replied the Englishman, ‘ Boatswain seldom 


an in 

* Ah!’ said Napoleon sadly ; 
thanks to you, this day has not been lost.’ Boatswain 
wagged his tail, as if to certify to the Emperor that he 
was not mistaken. 

Thus terminated the audience. The doctor returned 
to his island home: Bonaparte went forth at the head 
of his victorious armies; but soon was he destined to 
be arrested in his triumphant career. In 1814, as is 
well known, he was precipitated from the imperial 
pS to the sea-girt prison of the island 

In the meantime our friend Boatswain was growing 
old in one of the suburbs of London. His master, the 
savant, was dead, and the faithful animal had 
with the rest of his property, into the hands of his heir. 
It is said that his faculties were beginning to fail him, 
and he led the quiet contemplative life of a philosopher, 
who has seen much, reflected much, and come to the con- 
clusion that the less we try to meddle with the govern- 
ment of the world, the better it is likely to be, both as 
concerns ourselves and others. 

His quondam protector, Napoleon Bonaparte, was, 
unfortunately, not of the same opinion. In his retreat, 
he was busily engaged in planning the means of re- 
entering France, and meditating over new campaigns; 
though few who witnessed the care with which he 
attended to the government of his miniature kingdom, 
and the general easy insouciance of his demeanour, could 
have su him to be labouring with such vast 
designs. In one of his rambles on the shore during this 
anxious interval, he encountered some of the officers of 
an English man-of-war, which was lying off the island. 
They requested from one of his suite the honour of 
being presented to the Emperor—a request readily 
acceded to. A circle was quickly formed, the captain 
improvised an address, to which Bonaparte was com- 
mencing a courteous reply, when suddenly an enormous 
¢ greene beg ~ midst of the group, came bound- 
ing tow mperor, and with every demonstra- 
tion of joy, laid himself at his feet. 


* Down, Boatswain, down!’ exclaimed the captain, 
looking much discomposed. 

On hearing the name of Boatswain, Bonaparte smiled, 
and turning to the young man, whilst with one han 
he caressed the noble animal, he said, ‘ May I ask who 
gave you this dog?’ 

‘Sire, he belonged to my father.’ 

are then the son of Dr M—— ?’ 

* Yes, sire,’ replied the captain with a bow. 

*I am delighted to hear it, sir, both for your sake and 
mine. It has also procured me the pleasure of seeing 
once more an old protégé of mine, whom I recognise 
by his gratitude as well as by his name.’ He then nar- 
rated to the officer the adventure at St Cloud. 

On the day succeeding this rencontre, there was a 
grand ball at Porto-Ferrajo. All the guests were 
already assembled; they were only awaiting the Empe- 
ror. But few amongst them were aware that at that 
moment Bonaparte, profiting by the darkness of the 
night, was marching towards the port at the head of 
his grenadiers. ‘ We are going to France!’ whispered 
the veterans one io another, as they marched onwards 
amidst the distant rolling of the storm. Towards the 
sea the sky was illuminated from time to time by a 
vivid flash of lightning, which seemed to’ point out to 
the exiled soldiers their only pathway towards that 
home which they loved so well. Already the little 
band had reached the shore, when suddenly a tumult 
was heard amongst the advanced guard. 

The Emperor inquired the cause. 

‘ Sire, it is an Englishman, who has just been arrested 
on suspicion of beinga spy. The soldiers were with 
difficulty restrained from massacring him on the spot.’ 

Napoleon immediately gave orders that the prisoner 
should be strictly guarded, and brought on board ship 
with them, in order that he might net give the alarm. 
They now commenced the embarkation, to accomplish 
which, each was obliged to pass into the boats over a 
long plank. In doing this, Bonaparte lost his equili- 
brium, and fell into the sea, which at that spot was 
already very deep. From the darkness of the night, 
and in the confusion of the moment, his disappearance 
was not perceived. Farewell to the double revolution 
of the Hundred Days !—farewell to the battle of Water- 
loo !—to the tragedy of St Helena! It seemed as if the 
warrior’s career was now about to close forever. But 
that Providence, which often accomplishes great ends 
by trivial means, had ordered it otherwise. Swifter 
than lightning, a dark body was seen to plunge into the 
water, and after diving three times, to reappear with 
the body of Napoleon! It was Boatswain, who was 
= of the debt he had contracted at St 

! 

When they reached the ship, the Emperor changed 
his clothes; and on mounting to the deck, quickly re- 
cognised in the prisoner Captain M——, his acquaint- 
ance of the preceding day. 

‘Ah! is it you, sir?’ exclaimed Bonaparte with a 
smile. ‘It seems that you are in the habit of taking 
very early walks?’ 

‘Sire,’ replied the prisoner, ‘I was waiting for my 
boat to return to my ship, and imagined every one else 
was at the ball; but it seems to me that I have been 
taken prisoner without any declaration of war.’ 

‘It is an English habit,’ replied the Emperor, still 
smiling. ‘ But where is my friend Boatswain?’ 

‘He has been shut up, sire, lest his familiarities 
should prove troublesome to you.’ 

‘Would to Heaven,’ said Napoleon with a sigh, ‘ that 
all my friends resembled him! But a@ propos, sir, does 
this arrest inconvenience you much ?’ 

*It does indeed most seriously: 1 was just about to 
set sail for England.’ 

‘Well, then, we will give you a passage thither 
we through France ; perhaps I may even have the 

onour of conducting you myself to London!’ 

How this brief dream of glory ended is well known to 
all. As for Boatswain, the real hero of our story, he 


; = 
who fully returned his affection. Before long, our 
savant sought permission to visit France, a permission at A 
literary men} for Bonaparte, 
with all his faults, never made war against science. 7 
| 
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was brought back in safety to England, and died not 
long after in his old abode in Windsor Park, where he 
had 


been reinstated by order of the Prince Regent, who | dorm 


caused the above epitaph to be engraven on his tomb. 


THE VEGETABLE COLONISATION OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. CHARLES MARTINS. 
Tue question as to plants, whether each species origi- 
nates where we now see it existing, or whether there 
are certain centres whence vegetables are radiated over 
the earth’s surface, will probably long divide the opi- 
nions of philosophical naturalists. Some contend that 
species are actually native to the regions where they 
are found flourishing, while others admit of great vege- 
table migrations analogous to those of the human race. 
Long since, botanists remarked that certain islands 
have a Flora which is peculiar to them, while others do 
not present a single plant which is not also found on 
the adjoining continent. The British islands are in this 
latter position ; but we shall not limit ourselves to the 


fined in England to those regions wherein the Germanic 
Flora exclusively prevails. Thus the hare, squirrel, 
ouse, polecat, and mole, are not native to Ireland. 
Only five species of reptile are found in that island, 
while eleven exist in England, and twenty-six in Bel- 
gium, the starting-point of the Germanic migration. 
Certain living mollusca are distributed in like manner. 

The marine plants and animals of the British isles 
follow the same laws of distribution as govern that 
of the terrestrial Flora and Fauna. Certain kinds of 
alge, peculiar to southern seas, are found only on the 
western shores of England; and certain species of fish 
are there taken which never pass the Pas de Calais 
(Straits of Dover)—the Neptunian representatives of 
the Asturian and Armorican types. Just so, too, the 
herring, cod, and whiting abound only in the North 
Sea, along the eastern coasts, where the Germanic 
type of vegetation prevails. Lastly, the large cetaceous 
tribes (whales, &c.), even in the depths of the ocean, 
seem to observe the ideal boundary which separates 
the boreal vegetation of Scotland and England from the 
more southern Floras of Cornwall and the south of 


study of their vegetation, but endeavour to pursue the | Ireland. 


vegetable migrations through that series of archipe- 
lagos, islands, and islets which, under the names of the 
Orkneys, the Shetland and Farée Islands, and of Ice- 
land, form the only chain which unites Central Europe 
with Northern America. 

In studying the botanical geography of the British 
islands, we may take for our guides the excellent works 
of Mr Hewett Watson and Mr Edward Forbes; both 
having carefully explored their country, the former as a 
botanist, the latter as a zoologist and geologist. One 
important leading fact sums up the general results at 
which these philosophers have arrived; namely, that 
the British isles do not present a single plant that is pecu- 
liar to them, and which cannot also be found in conti- 
nental Europe; but the various plants found on these 
islands do not all come from the same regions. We 
shall endeavour to enumerate the various vegetable 
migrations which, according to these observers, have 
successively colonised Britain :— 

The Asturian Type.—On account of the mildness of 
its winters, Ireland offers to our notice the remains of 
a Spanish Flora. There are found in its south-west 
districts twelve plants which came originally from the 
Asturias, and which are the last representatives of a 
colony whose starting-point was the north of Spain. 

The Armorican Type.—The south-west of England 
and the south-east of Ireland exhibit a vegetation 
whose analogy to that of Brittany and Normandy has 
long excited the attention of botanists. Many southern 
species are found along the western coasts of France, 
till the increasing rigour of the climate arrests their 
migration northwards; a certain number still existing, 
in consequence of the mildness of the winter, on the 
peninsula, at the extremity of which Cherbourg is 

These ts have spread to the coasts of De- 
von and Cornwall, and gaining from thence the opposite 
shores of Ireland, have become naturalised in the coun- 
ties of Cork and Waterford. 

Boreal Type.—The mountains of Scotland, Cumber- 
land, and Wales present to the botanist quite a pecu- 
liar vegetation, and one in every way different from 
that of the plains of England. Analogous to that of 
Switzerland, it offers a still more striking resemblance 
to the Flora of Lapland, Iceland, and Greenland. . The 
greater number of plants which are found on the sum- 
mits of the mountains of Scotland, vegetate at the level 
of the sea in the isles of the Northern Ocean. 

Germanic Type.—This is the prevalent and funda- 
mental one of England, which, originating in the north 
of France and Germany, has in the lapse of ages become 
so predominant, that most English botanists designate 
it as the British . Acertain number 7 
found on the English side of St George’s have 
never crossed it, and are unknown in Ireland. So, too, 
certain animals, much diffused in iy, seem con- 


Up to the present time, naturalists had seen in this 
regional distribution of living beings only a natural 
consequence of the all-powerful influences of soil and 
climate. It first occurred to Mr Edward Forbes that 
this explanation was insufficient. He believed he re- 
cognised in it vestiges of a state of things no longer 
enduring, proofs of the existence of hotter or colder 
climates than now prevail, and indications of a con- 
figuration of land and sea, of which the depths of the 
ocean conceal the traces. The twelve Asturian plants 
found on the south-west of Ireland are, in his opinion, 
the remains of the most ancient vegetable colony of 
the British islands. The distance of their continental 
origin, the vast gulf which now separates them from 
the mother country, the difference of climates, and the 
small number of surviving species, all announce an 
ancient origin, and an order of things quite different 
from that which now prevails. A sea once covered a 
large portion of the south of Europe and the north of 
Africa, as is proved by the numerous and identical 
fossil shells found at numberless points, from the isles 
of Greece to the south of France. According to Mr 
Forbes, the upheaval of the bed of this ocean, which 
constitutes the latest tertiary deposits, gave rise to a 
vast continent, comprising Spain, Ireland, a part of the 
north of Africa, the Azores, and the Canaries. He 
further refers the appearance of the Armorican type, 
connected as it is with a mild temperature, to the period 
when this continent existed. 

The submersion of this continent was followed by a 
period during which a far lower temperature prevailed, 
and during which the migration of arctic plants, now 
found only in mountainous regions, took place. There 
are abundant proofs that in the north of Europe a 
glacial period immediately preceded that in which we 
live. Without referring to the numerous traces of the 
existence of glaciers in the mountainous regions of the 
United Kingdom, the drift of the northern portions of 
it contains the remains of animals now only found in 
the depths of the Frozen Ocean, and on the coasts of 
Iceland and Greenland. During this , ape then, Eng- 
land was in part covered by waters, the temperature of 
which resembled that of the Frozen Ocean, and formed 
not a continuous country, but groups of islets—the 
mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Cumberland alone 
rising above the waves. A climate analogous to that 
of Iceland prevailed in this archipelago: the summits 
of its mountains, like those of Hecla, were covered with 
perpetual snow, and glaciers descended along its valleys 
to the sea. The plants of Greenland, Iceland, and 
Norway, were transported thither by oceanic currents 
or floating ice; and these are the vegetables that still 
flourish in the mountainous regions. 

At the end of this glacial period the British islands 
were gradually upheaved into their present confor- 
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mation—the higher points becoming still higher, and 
the oceanic depths more shallow. The sea becoming 
warmer, its shores have been invaded by the animals 
which still people it; but as at great depths the 
change of temperature is much less sensible, animals 
of the glacial period have been enabled to remain 
here. Thus, Mr Forbes observes, at depths of from 
500 to 650 feet, the mollusca of the arctic seas are 
found, and even a great number of shells, which are 
only found in the fossil state in the drift or stratum of 
the glacial period existing in the north of Britain. 
From such facts, he concludes that the deeper portions 
of the British seas conceal a population which, like the 
plants of the Scotch Alps, originated in the glacial 
riod. 

Gene these two geological epochs, England and 
France were united, the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover not then existing; and geologists unite in 
considering the separation of the two countries as 
a comparatively modern event. The plants of France 
and Germany invaded the recently-emerged territory ; 
the hardy vegetation of the north occupying the greater 
portion. Forests as dense as those of Germany then 
covered the coasts of England: gigantic stags, and 
lost species of the ox, the bear, the wolf, and the fox, 
alone inhabited these vast solitudes. The great Ger- 
manic vegetable invasion, so to speak, absorbed all the 
others, a few traces of these alone remaining. Thus 
while the Asturian plants were reduced to a few species 
confined to the south-west of Ireland, the hardy plants 
of the north completed the conquest, and possessed 
themselves of the soil. This colonisation finished, 
England became separated from the continent—a geo- 
logical event insignificant in itself, but which has in 
its moral results exercised an immense influence on the 
destinies of the world. 

While Messrs Forbes and Watson were engaged in 
proving the continental origin of the plants and animals 
of England, I was studying the vegetable colonisation 
of the Shetland and Farée Isles, and of Iceland. These 
islands form a continuous chain, so to speak, connect- 
ing the northern extremity of Scotland with the eastern 
coast of Greenland—being the only portions of land 
uniting Europe with America. Already, in 1839, the 
vegetation of the Farée archipelago had struck me. 
Though lost in the middle of the Northern Ocean, its 
Flora was composed of plants very commonly seen, and 
generally indigenous, on the plains of central Europe, 
others being found on the Alps of Switzerland, and 
some in Scotland and Greenland. Extending my re- 
searches to Shetland and Iceland, I found in the same 
manner that these islands had no vegetation proper to 
themselves, all their plants originating on the continent. 
A new problem presented itself. Did these vegetable 
colonies come from Europe or America? As a great 
number of the plants are common to the northern por- 
tions of the new and old world, the question presented 
some difficulties. Nevertheless, I found more than one 
hundred species exclusively European, all the others 
being common to Europe and America. A great vege- 
table migration has crossed England, Scotland, the Ork- 
neys, the Shetlands, the Farée Isles, and proceeded even 
to Iceland. Some species have gone direct from the 
coasts of Norway. But at the same time arctic plants, 
originating in Greenland, pursued a reverse track across 
Iceland, the Farée and Shetland Isles, to the Scotch 
mountains, where they found a second country. This 
double migration reveals itself by numbers. If we count 
the relative proportion of exclusively European plants 
which enter into the Flora of the Shetlands, we find 
them amount to a fourth; in the Farée Isles it is but a 
seventh; and in Iceland but a tenth. In proportion, then, 
to the distance from Europe, does the number of vege- 
table productions proper to that continent diminish ; 
while the Greenland ts increase in pretty much the 
same ratio. 

While agreeing with Mr Forbes in respect to the fact 
of the colonisation of the islands of the North Sea, the 


boldness and novelty of the hypothesis by which he en- 
deavours to explain the fact induces me to feel some hesi- 
tation in adopting it; especially as, without interrogating 
the past condition of the earth, I find a plausible expla- 
nation of the transport of seeds in causes actually exist- 
ing. The great current termed the Gulf Stream takes its 
rise in the Gulf of Mexico, and passing along the shores 
of North America as high as Newfoundland, traverses 
the Atlantic, and strikes the western shores of Scotland. 
This it is which carries there the seeds of Mexico, even 
still endowed with germinative power, and has cast 
upon the Hebrides the Eriocaulon septangulare, a species 
of North American origin, and the only one of all the 
British plants which is not European. Passing the 
coasts of Scotland, the Gulf Stream collects, so to speak, 
innumerable seeds which the water-courses have brought 
down to the ocean, bears them along, and distributes 
them in the sandy nooks of the various islands. This 
current appears to me to be the principal agent of the 
diffusion of the European plants among them. Nor 
are the winds strangers to the work of dissemination ; 
and whoever has once felt those long and terrible 
blasts on the northern seas, will no longer doubt their 
power of transporting such light bodies as seeds from 
one isle to another. A fact of recent occurrence may 
be cited in proof of such power. At nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 2d September 1845 there was an 
eruption of Mount Hecla; on the 3d, the ashes fell on 
the most southern of the Farée group of islands; and 
the same day they were carried to the Shetlands and 
Orkneys, and were found on the decks of vessels sailing 
between England and Ireland. Another mode of trans- 
port has been but little attended to; namely, that 
by migratory waterfowl, millions of which leave the 
coasts of Spain, France, and England every spring- 
time for the islands of the Northern Sea, to return the 
following autumn. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE LADIES ON A VERY 
DELICATE SUBJECT. 
To every one of you, ladies, I believe I can say with a 
safe conscience, 
*I do, as is my duty, 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tye.’ 
I claim, however, that shoe-tyes, to be honoured, should 
be seen. At present they are enveloped in such a 
longitude of skirt as utterly extinguishes them. Every 
now and then we find you, dear ladies, labouring under 
some monstrous extravagance of attire, as wide sleeves, 
arachnoid waists, and so forth. Now the reigning 
solecism is over-long gowns. It is a case which may 
almost excite some doubts as to the soundness of the 
feminine understanding, so entirely does it seem to defy 
all the ordinary rules of common sense. Ah, gentle 
dames— but let us look into the matter a little in 
detail. 

See yonder elegant lady moving along the pavement, 
like ‘ Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the 
ground.’ Very well for the Trojan dames, perhaps, to 
indulge in such dress in sounding epic; but oh, look 
at their living imitatrix of modern England! It has 
been a damp morning, and the flagstones are bespread 
with a thin paste of mud. Our fine lady’s skirts just 
skim this soft substance, and behold they are thickly 
dabbled for a few inches upward with mud, which they 
have also communicated in no small quantity to the 
shoes and stockings. She dare not now hold up her 
skirts to save them from further pollution, because that 
would expose a state of matters about her feet and 
ankles at which every other body’s eye would revolt. 
She therefore walks desperately on, knowing she is 
always getting worse and worse, yet unable to help 
herself until she shall reach home, by which time she 
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will be in a state only fit for the consideration of her 
maid, to whom I leave her. Is this a reasonable treat- 
ment either for silk or mousseline de laine? Is it doing 
justice to a pair of the neatest feet in the world? Is 
it right to visit mortal shoes and stockings with such 
indignity ? 

Or see the same figure in the same place on another 
day. It is now dry weather, and what was formerly 
mud is*now dust. The same garments sweep up as 
much of the volatile as they formerly did of the humid 
nuisance. It does not clag and barken on skirts and 
feet, but it goes farther, and produces a worse abomi- 
nation. The masculine imaginations coming up behind 
dwell for a moment on the dust-bath in which our Tro- 
jan dame is indulging, and its unpleasant consequences. 
For of what is the dust-bath composed? Alas, we all 
know what matters mingle with the soil of a crowded 
carriage thoroughfare. It is as a volunteer scavenger 
that our lady acts, with this remarkable addition to 
the usual duties of the class, that she chooses to go 
home laden like a bee with the materials on which she 
operates. Nor is it inanimate dust alone. In warm 
weather, the powder of the street is full of insects 
visible and invisible. Think of a proud and stately 
gentlewoman gathering an entomological museum about 
her as she treads the pavé. How much obliged must 
several of the better-known parasites be to her friendly 
skirts for transporting them into new settlements! 
Some of them will probably make themselves known to 
her ere long; others she will be spared knowing, but I 
can assure her they are there nevertheless. 

Were there any irresistible elegance in long skirts, 
I should, dear ladies, have some little sympathy in your 
submitting, for its sake, to these inconveniences. But 
the fact is, that while a train is a fine thing in a state- 
room, a trailing gown is an unpleasant object to look 
upon in a street. It is so, because it is felt as utterly 
inappropriate. We cannot admire anything if it grossly 
shocks rationality. Long skirts, which can only be an 
inconvenience and a source of defilement in a street, 
shock rationality: therefore we cannot admire long 
skirts in walking-dresses. It is the plainest and most 
incontrovertible syllogism. Skirts which leave the feet 
free to move without being touched by them, fulfil the 
common-sense idea of the matter, and are felt to be 
handsomer accordingly. There is also what I may call 
a positive or absolute grace in the neatly-shod female 
feet seen moving smartly along a city way. A woman 
should not be a purely bell-shaped object, with the edge 
touching the ground. The feet are required for a basis 
in the figure ; otherwise a painful sense of incomplete- 
ness or imperfection possesses us. I am not prepared 
to advocate the Sclavonian brevity of petticoat, with a 
supplement of frilled trousers: perhaps our habits of 
feeling forbid the hope of such a fashion ever being in- 
troduced. But I would certainly recommend that the 
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terms, because gentle ones would be of no use; but I 
mean kindly. 

a tell me that fashion is imperative, 
and that, till it changes, you are helpless. I know well 
that this is an influence against which the individual is 
in a great measure powerless, though I do not well see 
why any of you should become an entomological cabinet 
or a walking sample of the soil because another chooses. 
I aim, however, at affecting that general feeling or sense 
in which fashions take their rise. It must reside some- 
where: the Journal goes everywhere: ergo, I have a 
good chance of reaching it. The only fear is, that the 
fashion - instituting power, like some other powers, 
resides with persons not the most shining in point of 
judgment, not to speak of taste. In that case, these 
reasonings will most probably be thrown away. I am, 
nevertheless, hopeful. The cause of retrenchment of 
skirts is one which may require agitation, and may not 
be crowned with speedy success; but it is one founded 
so clearly in rationality and a just sense of what is 
beautiful and what is decent, that sooner or later it 
must triumph. And so, with sentiments of the highest 
consideration and respect, I bid you, my fair country- 
women, a tender adieu. 

J. BALDERSTONE. 


POPULAR MEDICAL ERRORS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

Scarlet Fever.—I have heard people remark, in the 
slighter cases of scarlet fever, that they supposed the 
disease to be only scarlatina. It may be well just to 
observe that this supposed distinction between scarla- 
tina and scarlet fever has no scientific foundation, and 
is simply a popular misunderstanding. Dr Watson has 
alluded to this notion in his valuable lectures on the 
* Practice of Physic,’ to which I have already referred. 
‘I need scarcely,’ says he, ‘remind you of a sort of 
mystification which prevails among the public about 
this complaint, and which many practitioners, for no 
good reason that I can see, seem disposed to encourage. 
Mistaking the Latin and scientific name of the dis- 


order for a mere diminutive, you will hear mammas 


| 


say, “Oh, my children have not got the scarlet fever, — 
but only the scarlatina.” I always disabuse them of | 
this absurd error when the opportunity of doing so | 


occurs. It can produce nothing but confusion, and a 
disregard of requisite precautions.’* There is a dis- 


tinction, however, in the terms used to distinguish the | 


mild form of the complaint from that in which the 
throat is implicated, the former being called scarlatina- 
simplex, and the latter scarlatina-anginosa (from the 


Greek word ayxw#, to strangle). The knowledge that | 


there is such a distinction will of course do much to 
keep up the error alluded to. o 
ing—Dark Blood.—It is very common for pa- 
tients to remark on the colour of the blood removed 
by the application of leeches. They will say—‘It is 
very well, doctor, that I have been bled, for the blood 
was very black as your hat.’ The leech-women 
generally maintain similar views, and the practitioner 
is perhaps pleased to find a new argument adduced in 
favour of the steps which he has taken in having his 
patient bled. Of course there is a real peculiarity in the 
blood removed from different patients ; but the profes- 
sion are not in the habit, and indeed not capable, of 
- | judging in this summary manner by the darkness or 
lightness of the colour. 
The blood removed by leeches has generally the as- 
pect of venous blood; being principally from the mi- 
nute vessels which form the extreme ramifications of 
the arteries and veins, and which carry blood of a dark 
and venous character. 
Whilst on the subject of bloodletting, I may mention 
a fear which exists, that when bleeding has tng, bo once 
performed, it will be requisite to have it repeated 


# Op. cit., p. 754, vol. ii. 
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lung, the patient could not survive. One lung may 


periodically. If the necessity for bloodletting have 
arisen from causes which are likely to be permanent, it 
is true that it may again be to have recur- 
rence to the same treatment; but it is too much to say 
that the mere fact of taking blood imposes on us the 
necessity of repeating it periodically. 

Again, there is an idea that leeches placed near the 
eyes weaken the sight. It is very certain that profuse 
bleedings, which drain the system of blood, and produce 
extreme palidity, may, and do often occasion, at least a 
temporary failure of vision; but this is no reason why 
we should object to a leech or two, as many do, on the 
ground that their application will weaken the sight. 

Lungs A ffected.—We often hear people ask whether 
their lungs are affected. Now, by the term affected, 
they imply something very serious ; but the expression 
is of course a vague one, and may be applied with pro- 

iety to derangements of a very slight nature. Care- 

ness in the use of words is a frequent source of error 
with the public in respect to medical subjects. A man 
will tell you he has a disease of his liver, when perhaps 
it is only a little disordered. The terms disease and- 
disorder have nothing in their etymology to render 
them peculiarly applicable to one or other condition ; 
but conventionally there is a great difference, disease 
being mostly applied to actual structural changes in the 
organ, and disorder to mere disturbances or functional 
derangements (that is, derangements in the office or 
function of the part); but this is never known or at- 
tended to by the public, and hence very many mistakes. 

The term affected of course may mean something or 
nothing. A person in the last stage of consumption has 
his lungs affected, but so also has every one who has 
the most trifling cough. Take the common dictionary 
meaning of the term, and it will do very well for its 
application to disease—there is nothing different in its 
appropriation to medical subjects. 

Fire got out of Burns.—I never properly knew what 
people wish us to understand when they say that ‘ the 
fire is not got out of burns.’ I really imagine some people 
suppose the fire to have actually entered the part, and 
to be inside it. This view of course is so absurd, that 
I will not insult the understanding of the reader by 
stopping to refute it. If the term be applied to the 
first or painful and inflammatory stage, it is allowable 
enough; but as I think it does exercise a sort of im- 
pression on many that the fire is a something to be 
got out, it would be better that this metaphorical mode 
of speaking were altogether abandoned. In this, as in 
many other instances which I have brought forward, 
it may be well to remark that many of these sayings 
are happily understood by those who employ them for 
no more than their true value, and therefore only to 
be considered as figurative expressions; but I am con- 
vinced that there are a very great many who believe 
them literally, and are more guided by them a ph 
anything which can be said by their professional ad- 


visers, 

Lungs Gone.—Nothing is more common than 
to hear people gravely state that their lungs are gone, 
or almost gone. This may be, unfortunately, to a great 
extent true in cases of consumption, where the patient 
is in the last stage of existence—at least if it be meant 
to say that the healthy structure of the lung is spoiled 
by disease—death soon following this entire demolition 
of the pulmonary tissue. The public are, however, by 
no means content to restrict the term to these fatal 
examples: a patient will tell us, with all the confidence 
in the world, that Dr So-and-So has assured him that 
one of his lungs is entirely gone; or will tell us that a 
friend of his had one of his lungs quite ‘ gone’ (they 
like this word gone), but set out for the Madeiras, and 
now is as well as he ever was in his life. Such cases 
are of course quite untrue. I cannot imagine myself 
that consumption ever goes on to any great extent in 
one lung without affecting the other; and certainly if 
it arrived at a point of complete disorganisation of one 


undoubtedly be greatly condensed by pleuritic effusion 
(altogether, however, unconnected with consumption), 
and even the side of the chest be contracted, without 
causing a fatal result; but this is not what is meant 
by the lung being gone, and does not even depend on 
any disease at all going on in the lung itself. 

I think, with respect to this idea of the lung being 
gone, the profession is itself to blame—many members 
of it using terms which foster the mistake, or encou- 
rage the idea, with a view to increase their own reputa- 
tion. I have always myself sought to contradict these 
popular errors wherever I have heard them. 

Cinder Tea.—Those who are much acquainted with 
the diseases of infancy, and have necessarily mixed 
much with persons who attend upon them, will have 
frequently heard of cinder tea. To those who have not, 
the whole subject will appear eminently ridiculous. As 
Iam now, however, speaking of errors which actuall 
prevail, and that to a great extent, amongst almost all 
classes of society, I care not how ridiculous the subject 
seems. So long as the errors prevail, the importance of 
considering them is certain. We are all too apt to 
measure the value of a subject by its gravity or com- 
plexity, rather than by its real influence on mankind 
and its daily-recurring applicability. 

Cinder tea, so far as I have heard of it, is 
by pouring hot water on cinders taken up from the 
ashes. What medicinal properties can be imparted to 
water in this manner I cannot divine, nor indeed how 
anybody could anticipate good from such a system of 
proceeding. I remember seeing once in a book of jokes 
a receipt for making soup from pebbles. You were to 
put the pebbles into some clean boiling water, and whilst 
stirring it up, add various savoury articles, and at length 
a very good pot there would be. But the cinder tea is 
no such thing: it is to all intents and purposes cinder 
tea. I have heard of a French cook who could make an 
excellent ragoit of ‘de small toot-comb.’ The cinder tea 
would require such a cook to prepare it. 

Midwifery.— Great importance is attached by the 
public to particular days and periods. Now there is, in 
reality, a curious law of periodicity in the animal world, 
but the public have not always been happy in hitting 
upon the real examples, and greatly overdo the point of 
fact. The ninth day of a confinement is well known 
to be considered a most important day. The lady may 
live as she likes on the eighth ; but on the ninth, if she 
does not keep strictly to her bed, it is ten to one if she 
get well at all. Some rather more reasonably fancy 
that the nine first days are to be devoted to quietude ; 
and as this reading has some good effect, it is not so 
very objectionable. However, in reality, the ninth day 
is of no more importance than the eighth or the tenth, 
and the particular —— attached to it is nly a 
kind of superstition. the same way people say that 
a seven-months’ child is more likely to live than an 
eight-months’ child, but they cannot tell you why; and 
how this idea arose it is difficult to say : a fondness for 
paradoxes may have had a share in it.* 

It would require a treatise to enumerate all the 
absurd stories which nurses have collected in respect to 
obstetric medicine. 

Of putting the Neck Out and In.—There are few people 
who have been sporting characters who have not some 
story to tell about having seen a man put out his neck. 
They will tell you that no sooner had their friend dis- 
located his neck, than some skilful fellow stepped for- 
ward, and putting one leg on each of his shoulders, set 
to work, and presently pulled it in again; after which 
the poor fellow mounted, and rode away as if nothing 
had happened. With all due deference to our sporti 
friends, these stories are altogether fabrications. A 
dislocation of the neck would be immediately fatal. I 
once told a person so; but he cut me short by sayin 
he had seen the thing himself. ‘The neck was all 
awry, but a good pull set it to rights.’ There is no 


* Ramsbotham says this error is as old as Hippocrates. | 
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reasoning against such philosophers, and therefore it is 
better to attack them in print. 

Eyes Washed—The same kind of people will tell you 
they have been present at surgical operations where 
the eyes have been cut out, a skin removed, and then 
replaced, as if nothing had happened. It is not always 
easy for a professional man to know how to answer 
such people. It would be a bore to both parties to 
enter into a serious refutation of the subject. I may 
again state that many of the things which I relate as 
popular notions may seem too absurd for any degree of 
credulity ; but most of what I have said I have heard 
repeated more than once, and am firmly convinced that 
it was believed to be true. 

We may be disposed to treat common notions as a 
parcel of silly stories, not deserving the trouble of a 
serious consideration; but when we find them in prac- 
tice continually starting up, we are constrained either 
to join in them or deny them. 

Gout.—People say that boils are healthy, or that the 
gout is healthy ; but in these speeches, if they have any 
meaning at all, there is an elliptical idea. We might 
say that bleeding was salutary, or rhubarb and mag- 
nesia salutary; but then we should presume that there 
was a state of disease to be corrected. Now, allowing 
acertain amount of disorder to be actually present, an 
attack of the gout may be favourable, not because it 
is good in itself, but because, mischief being actually 
present, the gout is the means of eliminating the 
materies morbi. In this view of the subject, indeed, 
many of our diseases might be called healthy. How- 
ever, we frequently find people congratulating them- 
selves on the gout; or a friend will tell you, if you show 
him a painful boil, ‘That you may thank your stars, 
inasmuch as it is an indication of full health” In my 
own view, neither the gout nor the presence of boils is 
any proof of good health, but rather a proof of the 
contrary. 

The other day I met a gentleman, who showed me a 
little boy covered with boils. He said ‘he was very 
glad they were come out, and that they were much 
better out than in.’ In the latter observation I per- 
fectly agreed with him, though, for the poor lad’s sake, 
I could wish that he had never been plagued with them. 

Lancing the Gums.—I do not conceive the operation of 
lancing the gums in children is serviceable merely in 
facilitating the passage of the teeth, but in relieving the 
tension and fulness of the part. Surgeons frequently 
make incisions in parts which are inflamed, without 
any other object than that of diminishing undue ten- 
sion. Sometimes it is necessary, therefore, to lance the 
gums of children when we do not anticipate the imme- 
diate protrusion of the teeth. Mothers, however, who 
like to reason about these things, will occasionally tell us 
that ‘they are not advocates for the lancing of gums.’ 
They will tell us that the parts become harder after- 
wards, and thus the passage of the teeth is impeded in- 
stead of being advanced. This idea is probably derived 
from seeing the cicatrices of wounds and burns, which 
certainly often present very hard ridges; but the ana- 
logy does not seem to hold good, for I have never myself 
felt any similar ridge in the gums of children. Besides, 
however hard these cicatrices may feel to the touch, 
they do not seem to be in reality very capable of resist- 
ing the process of ulceration, or what is called inter- 
stitial absorption. Sir Astley Cooper, in his ‘ Lectures 
on Surgery,’ makes an interesting allusion to Lord 
Anson’s voyage, which has a bearing on this subject. 
‘Lord Anson’s book,’ says he, ‘is one of the most 
valuable works which has appeared on nautical sub- 
jects ; nor is it without its use as illustrative of a prin- 
ciple in surgery. Lord Anson’s expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean was undertaken with a view of destroy- 
ing the power of Spain in the New World. As he was 
obliged to sail sooner than he expected, many of the 
crew which he took out were invalids, some having 
cicatrices, and others havin —— had fractured 
bones. In his passage round Cape Horn he encoun- 


tered very severe weather: many ships were obliged to 
return ; some were lost; and the crews of those which 
succeeded in getting at last to the Isle of Juan Fernan- 
dez suffered great hardships. In doubling Cape Horn 
the crew suffered severely from attacks of the scurvy ; 
and it was remarked by the clergyman, who was an 
observing man, though he knew nothing of our profes- 
sion, that the men who had ulcers before were inva- 
riably attacked with ulceration in the same parts, and 
that if their bones had been formerly fractured, they 
became disunited. . . . There cannot,’ continues he, ‘ be 
a better example than this for the purpose of showing 
the readiness with which newly-formed parts ulcerate, 
as compared with the original structures of the body.’* 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
A TALE. 


THERE was once a little boy, his name was Peter Bates. 
You will say he could not have been a very happy boy, 
when you hear that he cared for nobody, and nobody 
eared for him. This is a thing that very seldom ha 
pens, as almost every one in the world has cancel 
to love; and especially when we are young, and our 
hearts beat warmly, we feel as if we ought to love 
everybody we know. But it was not so with Peter: 
his little heart was chilled, until he hardly could tell 
whether he had such a thing at all; and at last he 
never even thought of trying; so the fault lay partly 
in himself, as well as in others. You will think, per- 
haps, that Peter had no home, no relations, parent, 
brother, or sister; and yet it was not so, though the 
place he did hold in his own family made him seem as 
if he really were alone in the world; for his father, who 
was a farmer, had married when he was a young man, 
had two or three sons and daughters, and then his wife 
died; so he, thinking he should want more money to 
support so large a family, soon married another woman 
for whom he did not much care, but who was said to be 
very rich. This was Peter’s mother; her fortune was 
all a mistake—she had not any; and when her husband 
found that out, he cared for her less than ever; and 
then she grew cross, fought with him, scolded his 
children, and drove away all comfort from the house, 
until the day Peter was born, when it so happened that 
she died, and left nobody crying for her but the poor 
young babe, who, missing her sadly, never ceased wail- 
ing until he was sent out to be nursed, that he might 
no longer disturb the quiet of the house—quiet that, 
from its long absence, seemed doubly precious now. 
And then, in a little while, Peter’s father, grown 
wiser by experience, married another wife, with a 
smiling face and pleasant ways ; and she and her chil- 
dren in time became great favourites with the elder 
ones, so that, between both, the unpleasant memory of 
Peter and his mother seemed entirely to have slipped 
away. But it is not so easy to get rid of disagreeable 
things; and one day they were all startled into recol- 
lection of the past by the arrival of the nurse with 
Peter, now grown a stout, rude, ungainly boy, so like 
his mother, that the moment they looked in his face, 
all their long-forgotten troubles seemed at once to re- 
vive.” Little welcome was there for him, and he was 
quick enough to perceive it ; in a short time understand- 
ing quite well that he was the one too many. So being 
somewhat shy and proud, instead of trying to overcome 
their dislike, and make himself pleasing, he grew moody 
and silent, and kept himself as much as possible out of 
the way, so that at last he was nearly as much forgotten 
as before. No one looked for him as part of the family 
group; and if by chance he did linger a moment after 
meals, or draw in his seat by the fire, he was stared at 
as an intruder, and made to feel that his rough man- 
ners and uncouth appearance unfitted him even for the 
society of his own ily. It was a trying position: 
and yet we can all think of some bright loving child, 


* Astley Cooper's Lectures on Surgery (small edit.), p. 59. 
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who would have won his way to their hearts in spite of 
it all; who would have shown a wish to oblige, or a 
wish to be loved; and whose smiles and winning words 
would have made friends by themselves alone. But 
not so with Peter: he had his mother’s disposition, as 
well as her features, and no one had ever tried to work 
improvement in either: no one softened his proud little 
heart with a kind indulgent word; no gentle hand 
smoothed down his curls or tidied his dress, taking 
pleasure and pride in seeing him behave and look well ; 
and so, left to himself, and brooding over the contrast 
between himself and others, Peter became more and 
more surly and awkward each day ; until at last he was 
cuuniuedl as a sort of fool, and employed in nothing 
else but watching the sheep or the geese as they picked 
up a few blades of fresh grass by the side of a road that 
passed within some fields of his father’s house. 

But if Peter cared for no person, it might have been 
known he had some feeling by the love he showed for 
one thing, and that was his dog Snap. This animal 
being rough and ugly like himself, they were truly a 
well-matched pair. Snap was just as much despised in 
the family as his owner; but he was quick and intelli- 
gent enough in his own way, and did his business well : 
he kept the cattle and the geese within proper bounds, 
watching them with his quick eyes, while he nestled 
at his master’s feet, thereby keeping them warm. Best 
of all, he kept all intruders aloof, and often gave poor 
misanthropical Peter the gratification of seeing some 
more prosperous urchin, who might otherwise have 
flaunted before him, take himself off in double-quick 
time at the sound of Mr Snap’s growl, or still more 
menacing bark. 

It so happened one A that Peter, sitting as usual 
by the roadside with his dog on his feet, saw him prick 
up his ears, and look down the hill towards a spot where 
the road went out of sight. ‘Some sport coming now,’ 
thought Peter to himself; and laying his hand on 
Snap’s rough coat, he held him in readiness to bound off 
at the proper moment and attack the new-comer, Peter 
all the while sitting gruffly by, as if he had neither hand 
nor act in the business; but even while he waited, his 
hand involuntarily pressed Snap more firmly down, and 
a faint gleam of pleasure flitted across the sullen face. 
No wonder—even Snap laid down his head quietly be- 
tween his paws, and the ears which had been pricked 
up so fiercely, drooped softly over his face again, as 
they caught the pleasant sound of a young happy 
voice, singing some sweet old tune without any words, 
without beginning or end, but going backwards and 
forwards on the notes in unthinking glee. Presently the 
singer appeared at the turn of the road, now advanc- 
ing, now stopping, now stooping down as she sought 
for the first violets that ventured to peep through 
the still wintry air. It was a fair little girl, not much 
older, and hardly as tall as Peter himself; but oh what 
a contrast to him was her bright young face as she 
now raised it up glowing with delight at discovering one 
more blossom, which she added to a little bunch already 
within a tiny basket on her arm! and then, as if deter- 
— not to loiter any more, advanced steadily up the 


As she approached, Snap, yielding to old habit, in spite 
of Peter’s restraining hand, jumped up and uttered his 
growl; but this time, instead of his usual tacit encou- 
ragement, his master really held him back, and in tones 
almost as rough as those of the dog, called out to the 
little girl, ‘ Never fear : stand your ground, and he’ll let 

‘ou alone.’ 

* Why should I fear? Why should I run?’ said the 
little one smilingly ; and with one step she placed her- 
self quite close to Snap, with her hand on his rough 
coat, he looking up with eyes half closed, from which 
all anger was banished, and even condescending slightly 
to wag his tail. 

* Why should you run ?’ said Peter, echoing her ques- 
tion with some wonder. ‘ E one does: every one,’ 
added he with some pride, ‘is airaid of Soap, 


‘Then I am not afraid of him, or of anything else,’ 
replied the little girl laughingly, and presenting a piece 
of bun from her basket to the dog. ‘So Snap is his 
name. Well, good-by, Snap: the next time we meet we 
shall be better friends.’ And away she tripped, once 
or twice looking back and waving her hand, as she re- 
peated ‘ Good-by, Snap; good-by,’ until the hawthorns, 
closing at another turn of the road, shut her out from 
their view. 

There is an old English poet—he lived three hundred 
years ago, and so it is hard enough to read his old- 
fashioned verse—but he tells, in a poem called ‘ The 
Faéry Queen,’ of a fair girl named Una, whose gentle- 
ness and sweet looks actually tamed a lion that she 
encountered one day wandering alone in a forest, and 
won on his wild nature so much, that he followed her 
about, and became her protector, until she found her 
way back to her friends. Now, as nature remains just 
the same, in spite of all the changes of the world, it was 
just in this way that the little girl we are telling of, by 
her fearless gentleness and good-humour, won not only 
on quarrelsome Snap—so that, when she passed on, he 
slapped his tail quite vehemently against the ground in 
token of his approbation—but also on his surly little 
master ; both Peter and his dog feeling a sort of inward 
satisfaction at the little occurrence, which made one of 
them at least hope it might happen the next day again. 
Poor Peter! pleasant words and pleasant looks were a no- 
velty to him, and he felt for the moment somehow as if 
the sun had shone out suddenly from behind a cloud. 

The first time for many a day he thought a little 
about the future—a short future to be sure: it was only, 
* Would that little girl come to-morrow?’ Yet still it 
redeemed his mind from its usual dreary blank. But be- 
fore the morrow came, fresh misfortune awaited Peter: 
true to his training, Snap soon forgot his softer feelin 
and when the next wayfarer passed by, fierce, fie 
than ever, as if to make amends for his late forbearance, 
he growled, he barked, he sprung upon the traveller, 
and going even farther than usual, at last caught him by 
the leg. He was rewarded by a blow of a stick, which 
sent him stunned and sprawling back to his master’s 
feet, who, now roused out of his assumed apathy, at once 
took his part, and in fiery indignation assailed the 
stranger himself. He, disdaining to punish the boy as 
he had done the dog, took him by the collar, in spite of 
a stout resistance, and leading him up to his father’s 
house, delivered him to the authorities there. Unluckily, 
or rather luckily for Peter, his father was on the spot, 
and due punishment followed, though the good-natured 
stepmother would have begged him off on the plea of 
his being half a fool. 

‘ Foolish enough to be mischievous at anyrate,’ said 
his father, as he sent him off to his usual occupation the 
next morning, locking up Snap in solitary confinement, 
with the declaration that before evening he should cer- 
tainly be hanged. 

Peter had no language for remonstrance; he knew 
nothing of persuasion ; and so in a temper more moody, 
more hopeless, more savage than ever, he took his now 
solitary seat by the roadside, missing the warmth as 
well as the society of his dumb companion, and 
shivering as much with grief and anger as with cold, 
until at last he burst into a fit of crying, very unusual 
with him, who knew nothing of sympathy, the spring 
of half the tears we shed. He had bowed down his 
head between his knees in this miserable state, when 
again, as yesterday, he heard the sweet song, the light 
step, draw nearer and nearer: he knew it was the little 
girl, but this time he could take no pleasure in any- 
thing; he was y and ashamed, and so he deter- 
mined he would her pass on, and never raise his 

But it would not do: the footsteps paused quite close 
to him, the sweet voice, no longer merry, but oh how 
gentle! inquired what was the matter. And then the 
little hand was laid on his shoulder, even as it had 
rested on poor Snap’s shaggy coat the day before, and 
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in spite of himself Peter was obliged to look up. He 
knew what an ugly, wo-begone, forbidding face he must 
have; but he read no dislike in the compassionate one 
that was now bent over him; on the contrary, there 
was something like tears in the sweet blue eyes, as she 
again said, ‘ What can be the matter? And where is 


upset at this question: he 


at the moment, he contented himself with 
muttering, ‘ I’m so cold!’ 

‘And so you are, poor fellow!’ said the little girl 
kindly. ‘But no wonder, when you are sitting here on 
the frosty side of the hedge. Look how the sun shines 
over there: come across to the bright side, and you 
will feel yourself cheered even before you are warmed 
with its heat.’ And whether he would or no, she gently 
forced him from the chill seat on which he had sunk 
in the carelessness of grief, and made him settle himself 
a ar at the opposite side of 

way. 

. Snow whet is the matter?’ she asked for the 
third time. ‘I am sure there was something more 
than the cold.’ And Peter, who had never before con- 
fessed a trouble to any one, found himself relating all 
his griefs to the little stranger whom he had never even 
seen till the day before. She laughed—she could not 

p it—at his account of Snap’s encounter with the 

veller; and the more rueful and serious Peter looked, 
the more it still made her laugh, until he came to the 
close of the adventure, and then she looked very grave, 
and readily allowed that the punishment, and, above 
all, the hanging, was no laughing matter indeed. 

‘But, Peter, though you say your father is very 
stern, still I wonder you did not to beg off poor 

Pp; a8 you were punished yo , and bore it well, 
ybe for your sake Snap would be forgiven if you 
tried. Did you try?’ 

*No, indeed; it would be of no use: I never asked 
my father for anything. They say Iama fool!’ And 
poor Peter, in deep consciousness of his degradation, 
again buried his burning face between his knees. 

* A fool!’ repeated the little girl, and her blue eyes 


wide. ‘Oh, Peter, you surely are not | onl 


very 

that? Do not let any one think so. Go to your father, 
like a sensible boy, and tell him you are sorry for what 
happened—as you ought to be—and that you will pro- 
mise for Snap that he shall not get into any more mis- 
chief. You know, Peter, you can promise that;’ and 
again the bright eyes laughed gaily, while a dawning 
smile flitted over Peter’s doleful features too. ‘And 
now I can stay no longer, otherwise I shall be late for 
school; so good-by, Peter: do what I tell you, and be 
ppy to-morrow.’ And again the little one tripped 
y, turning again, and waving her hand until the 
bushes shut her out. But this time it was ‘Good-by, 

Peter,’ instead of ‘ Good-by, Snap.’ ; 
Peter remained lost in a world of wonder and per- 
ity at the new line of conduct proposed to him. 
hould he, could he follow it; had he any chance of 
being listened to? No, it could be of no use—he never 
could doit. Thus was he deciding, when again the sound 
of light footsteps made him turn his head, and in a 
the little girl stood breathless by his side, with 
her heart, to still its beating, but smiling 
she waited impatiently for words. At 
* Oh, I ran so fast! Just as I got to 
i thought of one thing I wished to 
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Her words just turned the scale; Peter manfully went 
through the ordeal, and succeeded ; he even overheard 
his father say to his wife, as he turned away, ‘ That boy 
is not such a fool after all;’ and he certainly looked a 
different being, sitting on the sunny bank with Snap by 
his side, on the following morning when his little coun- 
sellor came up. ; 

And thus passed many a day—a short five minutes— 


the twenty-four hours, to one whose mind had seldom 
strayed beyond the passing moment before: with habi- 
tual reserve, he never spoke of this acquaintance to any 
one: it was a treasure he could not bear to exhibit or 
share; indeed he had his own mysterious notions about 
it; and although not versed in fairy lore, he felt always 
a latent fear that something might break the spell ; and 
when, in compassion to his poor chilled hands, the little 
girl brought him one day a pair of woollen mittens of 
her own knitting, and made him put them on, he care- 
fully took them off in the evening when he was re- 
turning home, laying them by in a house six inches 
square, which he had employed himself during the 
day in building for them, in a hidden spot, with four 
well-fitting stones, and a flat one for the roof: there he 
always kept them when not on his hands—the secret 
was too precious to be carried over the threshold of a 
home occupied by any one else. 

Each day, as spring advanced, the little girl’s delight 
in the wild flowers grew more and more intense ; nowa 
garland of hawthorn, now a spray of honeysuckle, now 
a wreath of wild roses, called forth her admiration. 

‘Oh, are they not beautiful—beautiful!’ she would 
exclaim. 

‘But they are so common; they are everywhere,’ 
would be Peter’s answer. ‘I am always looking at 
them, yet I never noticed them before.’ 

‘And are there not a thousand common, beautiful 
things, on every side of us, Peter, if we would only 
open oureyes. Thinking of them, and enjoying them, 
we need never feel lonely or gloomy. you remem- 
ber that sorrowful day when you shut yourself up in 
misery from within and without, and all the sunshine 
going for nothing within a few steps of you, you had 
ly to come over to the bright side, and all was well? 
Do you remember that, Peter? Well, there is a little 
sentence here that always reminds me of that day ; see, 
here it is, “ hope is the sunshine of the heart;” and 
pointing to the line as she found it out in one of her 
little books, she put it into Peter’s hand. In a moment 
his brow grew scarlet, and he hung down his head; 
then remembering her advice, he looked up again, and 
with an effort at manliness, which showed the progress 
he had made, he ingenuously said, ‘It is of no use; I 
cannot read: I never learned; no one ever taught me.’ 

Even before he spoke the little one guessed how it 
was, and she, too, had blushed deeply, painfully. But 
the sentence was hardly finished, when she hastened to 
exclaim, ‘ Oh, is that all; I was afraid it was—couldn’t, 
or wouldn’t—you shan’t have that story to tell again. 
See, here is A, here is B; repeat them after me ;’ and 
as her musical ear caught the accidental rhyme, she 
laughed so joyously, echoing it again and again, that 
even Peter caught the infection, and joining in her 
mirth, they both laughed the little embarrassment 
away. 

They went on with four or five letters; but then she 
closed the book, and more seriously said, ‘ Peter, this 
will never do; I have no more time; I must not loiter; 


is: | and you must no longer stay in ignorance; you must 


ask your father to send you to school.’ 

It was now Peter’s turn to open his eyes in unut- 
terable astonishment; such a presumptuous thought 
had never once entered his head; he had never made 


any request of his father but one, and that under the 
prompting of superior intelligence; and now he could 
not even hope that he should be listened to again; in 


for ; and remember to sa: you are sorry, and promise 
for the future; and, that’s all—remember now.’ And 
before he could answer a word, she was again out of 


fact he even feared to mention such a boon. 
But his little companion combated all his objections, 


giving food for thought, hope, and dreams for the rest of | 
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~ and, his spirit already roused by the shame he had just 
endured, it was settled at last that if he found himself 
successful in learning the alphabet under her teaching in 
a few days, with that as his groundwork he would make 
the trial. His lesson was marked out for that day ; she 
spared him a little book, and to their mutual delight, in 
three days more he was perfect in all the letters. This 
success gave him some confidence ; and, summoning his 
whole stock of courage, he accosted his father the fol- 
lowing morning with a request that he might be sent 
to school. 

‘To school, boy! for what?—to idle, is it?’ said his 
father, stopping short, and eyeing him from head to 


foot. 

*No, father,’ replied Peter resolutely ; ‘ it is to learn. 
Try me at anyrate. I know my letters now, and I 
would wish to get on.’ 

‘Your letters! A great stretch indeed, for, let me 
see, nine years old.’ 

Poor Peter felt his heart swelling; but here his step- 
mother interposed—‘ And more shame for us to have 
him nine years in ignorance, if he was able to learn; 
and it was a great stretch for you, Peter, my little man, 
to learn your letters; you may well be proud of it; who 
knows but you may be a credit to us yet?’ 

Peter’s look of grateful astonishment at the kind 
word went to both their hearts: his father patted him 
on the head, and told him it should be as he wished; 
and from that moment forward he seemed to enter on 
a new existence. He respected himself, and others soon 
learned to respect him also; while, in the new turn of 
feeling, every one tried to find some good quality in 
Peter never suspected before: his heart and his mind, 
both so long left in fallow, now were ready to yield a 
tenfold crop; and while he gained the regards of his 

laymates, his master, before many months, pronounced 
him one of the most painstaking and improving boys in 
the school. 

What pride he would have felt in reporting his pro- 
gress to his first little friend, as each day he went down 
the hill to their old place of meeting, and placing his 
four-footed or feathered charge under the guidance of 
Snap during the hours spent at school, loitered and 
watched in the vain hope of seeing her, if it were but 
fora moment. But she came not. After the first day 
when he related his triumph, and she shared in his joy, 
pouring a flood of courage and hope into his mind, he 
saw her no more; and the long summer waxed and 
waned, finding him still each morning on the same spot, 
returning ever with drooping head and disappointed 
heart. At last one day—it was late in autumn—joy of 
joy, he saw her coming slowly up the hill! Snap, with 
a quick cry, bounded to meet her, and for once Peter 
felt almost sorry that he should reach her first; but 
though she looked smiling and bright as ever—brighter 
even—she did not say one word in answer to all Peter’s 
words of welcome, until she reached the little sunny 
spot where they were always used to sit; and even thén 
she pressed her hand tightly on her side, as she had 
done on that long-ago day, and drew her breath quickly, 
though she had been walking very slow. ‘ Yes, it is 
long time, Peter,’ she said at last, in answer to all 
questions—‘ a long time since I was even out, for I ha 
been very ill; but to-day was so fine, that I was allow 
once more to go and see a friend I love—that dear 
schoolmistress, for whom you have plucked so many 
nosegays.’ 

‘No, indeed, they were not for her,’ exclaimed 


her hand to her side again, and Peter said quickly, 
if to contradict his own thought, ‘You are not sick 
now? sick people are always pale.’ 

She smiled somewhat sadly, and laid her hand on 
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the little action itself, that raised a feeling 
his throat which prevented his saying one word. After 
a moment’s silence, she arose, taking a book out of 
her basket—it was her little Bible—she said, ‘ You will 
keep this for my sake, Peter, and read it often: I am 
so glad you can read it now. I cannot stay longer, lest 
I should catch fresh cold; but whether we meet soon 
again or never, you will still remember me; and re- 
member, too, what I always told you—in everything 
that pains or troubles us there is some bright side.’ 

She looked upwards as she spoke, and there was a 
strange beauty in her face which awed and silefieed 
Peter. He bowed his head between his knees, to hide 
his emotion: when he raised it again, she was gone. 

From that day forth, though each morning found 
him at the trysting-place, it was more to read a little 
portion of the book she had given him than with any 
sanguine expectation of seeing her again. And always 
when he turned away from his long-searching gaze down 
the valley, he used to raise his eyes to the blue sky and 
fleecy clouds, and feel as if the true answer was there, 
And then he bethought him how he had never asked 
her name, where she came from, or where she was 
going, but watched for her as he did for the morning 
sun, and saw her even like that, passing on day after 
day, and never returning back ; and thus at last she be- 
came so identified with bright and beautiful nature in 
his simple mind, that he almost doubted whether she 
had been a reality at all. He kept her precious gift, 
even as he had done the first one, in the little stone- 
house, now carefully stopped with moss and clay, to 
preserve it from damp. But notwithstanding all his 
precautions, he perceived a spot one day on the cover; 
and the fear of injury to it being even stronger than 
the fear of discovery, he brought it home, at what he 
thought a quiet hour, to air it by the fire. But Peter 
had not yet learned to estimate female curiosity: a 
little sister, who had become a favourite of his, from a 
slight fancied likeness to his early friend, was hoverin 
near; and peeping over his shoulder to see what he had . 
got, did what Peter, long as he had the book, had never 
thought of doing—she turned the leaves over to the 
title-page, and there discovered the giver’s name. 

* Jane Watson!’ repeated she, first aloud, then slowly 
to herself—‘ Jane Watson! why, that was the name 
of Mrs Bonar’s grandchild ; that sweet little girl, that 
every one said was too lovely, too wise, too good to 
stay in this world!’ , 

* And is she in it now?’ asked Peter nervously. 

‘ Ah, no—they spoke too truly—she died last Christ- 
mas-day! When we ee back to sthool, the best 
and fairest was gone. But why do you ask so anxiously, 
Peter? And where did you get this book? Did you 
ever know anything about her?’ 

Prepared as he had been, the certainty was 
too much for Peter, to find out all about her only to 
know that he had surely lost her. But then recalling 
her last words, and remembering how much there was 
connected with their brief acquaintance that could never 
be lost to him, he gave his best tribute to her memory 
in the effort with which he conquered his emotion; in 
the smile, even though it was a sad one, with which 
he answered his sister’s still questioning looks, as he 
calmly said, ‘ Yes, Letty, I was so happy. I knew her 
once, and am happier still that she knew me.’ 


SUNDAY IN GLASGOW. 
Thirty-nine abstainers ished a moral survey of 


accompl ) . 
the city of Glasgow on the 29th October, being the com- 
munion Sabbath. The object of the survey was to ascer- 
tain the number of whisky-shops open for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The survey was made between the 
hours of six and ten in the evening. The result is the fact, 
which we now advisedly publish, that one thousand and 
ninety-seven public-houses were open! If a baker were to open 
his shop, a posse of policemen would be sent to shut it; 
and if the offence were repeated, the baker would be 
dragged before the authorities, and severely fined. The 
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untly ; ‘they were always for yourself.’ The little girl “¢ 
laughed one of her old blithe laughs; but then she put 
[ was _ a little hand, but now it looked so . 
small and thin, that the blue veins showed themselves 
quite plainly through. Peter thought it prettier than 
ever; Pat sul there was something in her look, and in 
XUM 
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day is too sacred to be desecrated by the sale of bread. 
But pee, it may be sold in a thousand shops 
on the Sabbath-day without profanation. The dignity of 
Sunday, it seems, requires that food should be withheld ; 
but it is not at all marred by the sale of poison. The 
ple may not buy what may do them on Sunday, 
ut may have a liberal supply of what must do them harm. 
Virtue must starve on the sacred day if it forgets to buy 
its loaf on the Saturday; but vice is better cared for—it 
receives its appropriate aliment qpi@hat day as on others. 
The occupations that clothe, lodge, and educate the nation, 
must cease one whole day in seven; but the occupation 
that covers the masses with rags, that doles to them as 
what the baker should have handed as food, that 
ves them out of comfortable homes into wretched war- 
rens, that dooms their children to ignoranee and beggary 
—this occupation never ceases in the city of Glasgow. 
The baker, the butcher, and the grocer must stop, but the 
publican never. Our legislators (we have much to thank 
them for) have carefully closed the wells of physical health 
on the Sabbath, and have, with a wisdom too deep for 
common minds to a iate, thrown open the sluices of 
crime, pauperism, and disease. Railway travelling, though 
a tolerably good mode of Sabbath desecration, is a mere 
bagatelle compared with opening the whisky-shops on 
Sundays. Ten hundred and ninety-seven whisky-shops, 
containing ten customers each, is equal to a train with ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy passengers! But the 
dram-shops could easily accommodate ten times the num- 
ber.—Scottish Temperance Review. 


THE HEDGEHOG. 


ing pardon of naturalists for such an accusation, I 
can’t help saying that I think a great many fibs have been 
told about the hedgehog. In the first place, the old wives’ 
fables about sucking cows, and so forth, were so horridly 
unbelievable, and yet so damaging to little hoggy’s repu- 
tation with the vulgar, that the more erudite and more 
humane his patrons and apologists, and made 
much more of him than he deserves. Dear old White of 
Selborne must have been taking a nap when he told us 
about hoggy’s liking for plantain-roots. ‘The manner,’ 
says White, ‘in which hedgehogs eat the roots of the 
plantain in my grass walks is very curious: with their 
upper mandible, which is much longer than their lower, 
they bore under the plant, and so eat the root off upwards, 
leaving the tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect they 
are very serviceable, as they destroy a very troublesome 
weed.’ Boy and man this passage tormented me many 
years, because I knew hoggy to be a bloodthirsty poacher, 
a regular knight-errant for attacking vipers, and a tyrant 
over all manner of mice and such small deer, and I thought 
it passing strange that he should take to cooling his copper 
with the roots of the old gentleman’s plantains. However, 
the tastes of pigs and men are every now and then some- 
what eccentric, so I left the matter sub judice, until chance 
solved the mystery. In a grass walk I saw some flattened 

ts of the common plantain withering and half dead; 

y the side of each I found the hole, bored, as White su 

posed, by the long upper mandible of the h ; but it 
was scarcely big enough to admit a lead pencil, and so 
round-and smooth, that I said directly to myself, ‘ ’Tis the 
burrow of a night-eating caterpillar: ’ I got a trowel, and in 
a trice the fellow was unearthed, and he afterwards turned 
to a ghost-moth, or yellow underwing, I can’t say which, 
for both came out in one cage. The hedgehog is properly 
a nocturnal carnivorous animal; he sangle Sheed at night, 
like an owl, looking after the nests of pheasants, partridges, 
corneraiks, and larks: he kills the old ones if he can, and 
sucks their ones if he can’t ; now and then he overruns a 
rabbit ; but his favourite dish is a snake or an adder—he 
catches these while dozing under cover, and suffering from 
repletion caused by four or five mice lying undigested in 
their stomachs, tail on, and it is then that desperate fights 
ensue: it is then that his armour stands hoggy in good 
stead: the deadly adder, infuriated at feeling ‘s teeth 
griping her back, lashes her head against a skin less vul- 
nerable than that once said to have been worn by a Mr 
Achilles. The pluck and power of both are tried to the 
utmost; but hoggy is almost sure to triumph in the end, 
and the adder, half devoured, is often found next morning 
by the countryman, who wonders ‘ how he come so mauled.’ 
I take it that the spiny coat of the hedgehog is nature’s 
defen poison fangs 
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SONG OF THE FORSAKEN MAID. 


Ox weellI mind! The sup flung bricht 
Upon the wave his trembling flame ; 
The birds sang luve frae howe and heicht, 
And ane was by I daurna name. 

The fields are mute, the sangsters flown, 
The leaves hae left the silent tree, 

In haste awa the spring has stown, 
And my fause luve's forsaken me. 


Forgotten is that gentle strain, 

Sae luved and lost ; without regret 
The wave in darkness sleeps again, 

And why maun I remember yet ? 
Oh gin that lesson I could wrest 

Frae thy cauld heart, thou darksome sea! 
And whare suld I sae saftly rest, 

Sin’ my fause luve’s forgotten me? 

L. R. 


MORAL WITHOUT PHYSICAL COURAGE. 


Lieutenant W—— was at the storming of Morne For- 
tunée in the West Indies. His behaviour on that occa- 
sion excited general admiration. He was the first to 
ascend the breach and plant the king's colours on the ca 
tured redoubt. His quant was recorded in the eodetty 
book, and he was recommended for immediate promotion. 
Strange to say, the following morning he waited on his 
commanding-oflicer, then Lieutenant-Colonel V—d—t, and 
requested leave of absence to return to Ireland, his native 
country, and to resign his commission in favour of a 

ounger brother, who was desirous of entering the service. 
The colonel, surprised at this extraordinary request on the 
rt of a young officer with such bright prospects before 
nim, very naturally asked him what motive induced him to 
make so singular a ——— ; when the young man frankly 
told him that, when the troops were moving forward for 
the attack, and the enemy’s fire had opened upon them, he 
felt a strong, almost an insurmountable disposition to fall 
out; and he believed that nothing but the rapidity of the 
advance, and the shouts of the men, prevented him from 
disgracing himself; but after a short time, he added, his 
brain was on fire, he knew not where he was, and he found 
himself on the summit of the breach, with the colours in 
his hand, he knew not how; but he added, not without 
hesitation, that he felt that the profession of arms was not 
his vocation ; and fearing that at some future iod he 
might not have sufficient courage to overcome his fear, he 
was desirous to leave the service with honour while it was 
still in his power.—Dr Millingen’s ‘ Mind and Matter’ 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


It. is only the girdling and encircling air, which flows 
above and around all, that makes the ‘ whole world kin.’ 
The carbonic acid, with which our breathing fills the air, 
to-morrow will be spreading north and south, and stri 
to make the tour of the world. The date-trees that grow 
round the fountains of the Nile will drink it in by their 
leaves; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to their 
stature; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will grow riper u it; 
and the palms and bananas of Japan will change it into 
flowers. The oxygen we are breathing was distilled for us 
some short time ago by the magnolias of the Susquehanna 
and the great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
The giant rhododend of the Himalayas contributed to 
it, the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon-trees 
of Ceylon, and forests older than the flood, buried deep in 
the heart of Africa, far behind the mountains of the moon. 
The rain which we see descending was thawed for us out 
of icebergs which have watched the polar star for ages; 
and lotus lilies have sucked up from the Nile, and exhaled 
as vapour, snows that are lying on the tops of the Alps.— 
British Quarterly. 
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